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A NEW LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

My quondam friends are leaving me, Of odd fellows there must be.somc, 

And marrying very fast; Besides your servant humble ; 

It seems as if they think it is— And sinco I know that they are so, 

“ Old Nick may take the last.” Perhaps I should not grumble. 

And if ’tis so, or if 'tis not, Before I close, I would propose 

The last I’m like to be; A plan of my own making ; 

For, though I’ve tried my very best, That we, our youthful hopes and plans 

No one will marry me. Entirely forsaking. 

Should I, perchance, the question pop And all whose better halves are not— 
To some unmarried lass, That is, who have no match— 

She looks demure, says “I’m engaged, Should, to a man, together join 
And you may go to——grass ! ” In one united batch. 

“ ”Tis true, ’tis pity ; and pity ’tis A mighty palace we would build 

That ’tis so very true ; ” Of wonderful dimension ; 

And oft I am the question ask’d. And on the top of it we’d hang 

“ Why don’t you marry, too ? ’* A skirt of great dimension. 

And my reply, with downcast eye, And there, in sweet celibacy, 

I fear is short and gruff; So happily we’d live, 

“ Alas ! I would, if I but could, And not for all the crinoline 

But one would bo enough J ” Would we our freedom give. W. J. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 

HOW I CURED MR. WATKINS. 

I was turned of thirty (not ashamed of my age either), and, excepting 
my loneliness sometimes, when I thought I had neither kith nor kin, and the 
little pinching made necessary by my small salary, was getting along very 
happily and prosperously as a village schoolmistress, when the whole current 
of my life took a sudden turn. 

I was sitting one day after school, mending my shoes for the fourth time 
(for the quarter's salary was not quite due), when Mr. Wells walked in with 
his little hurried knock, that leaves no one time to get suspicious work out of 
the way, and with an “ Ah6m—good morning, dear—I’ve got some important 
intelligence for you,” stood just inside of the door. 

“You’d better sit down then, while you disburden yourself of it, sir,” I 
said, laughing, as I put on my shoe. 

What a dear, good, slow old man he is ! And did he ever have important 
intelligence, I wonder! He sat down, took out his glasses, rubbed them ! 
three times, put them on wrong, then right, and finally took the letter from j 
his pocket, opened it, smoothed the wrinkles, and with another “ahem!” j 
looked over the glassed at me, as if I was some curious specimen of natural 
history. 

“ My dear sir,” I said, “ I am under the deepest obligation to you, and I 
love you like a father; hut it won’t be safe for you to keep me waiting much 
longer.” 

“Spoken like yourself, my dear,” said he, “and I won’t keep you in 
suspense ; but I was only looking at your eyes to find something there that a 
friend has seen more plainly than myself.” And he proceeded to read the 
letter he held. 

It would take too long to relate the conversation and all the particulars of 
the history, as he gave them to me, but I will make them plain in as few 
words as possible. 

Miss Watkins, an old school friend of his wife’s, was dying, and would 
leave an only brother in a very peculiar state of nervous disease, with no 
relative, or friend even, whose presence he could bear, encumbered with quite 
a valuable property in the country, which he had neither sense nor will to 
control, and, heavier burden still, a load of unoccupied days, and weeks, and 
years, without even the stimulus of severe disease to give them a tone. He 
was much younger than his sister, being no more than thirty-five, and it had 
been her sole business for ten years to nurse and amuse him. Now, when a 
sudden disease had laid her low, her only earthly thought was for him, and 
where in all the world the person could be found who had the courage, the 
cheerfulness, the self denial, to take such a charge upon her, and who, at the 
same time, had no other ties to stand in the way. Why she thought of me, 

I do not know, and how she found out all the remarkable traits in°me that I 
have never been able to perceive before or since, I don’t know either, unless 
it may be that people always see what they look for very earnestly; but the 
tenor of the two letters to Mr. Wells and myself was that, if I would take so 
great a charge upon myself, I should have such a legacy as would make me 
independent for the rest of my life, and would confer upon a dying wpman 
the greatest possible consolation. I looked at Mr. Wells when I had finished 
reading my letter. 

“ What do.you think of it ? ” I asked. 

“I think Providence gives you an opportunity to do a great deal of good,” 
he answered. “ You are well fitted for such a place, and there can be no 
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impropriety in it, since Miss Watkins’s companion and servants would still 
remain, and it would materially better your prospects (glancing at my shoe). 
But you will want a few hours for consideration.” 

“Not an hour,” I said. “You are a good man, you always counsel me 
right. What ought I to do ?” 

“ I think you ought at least to try,” he said. 

“Then I will try,” I answered, “if you can get some one to fill my place 
here without difficulty. But I will have nothing to do with the legacy—no 
bribes for me. She may pay me just what I receive here, and I will do the 
best I can, provided I can give up the charge when I think I can no longer 
do any good.” 

“ I think you won’t repent it, and I’m very glad to have such a favourable 
answer to send Miss Watkins; for I assure you her heart is in it,” he said, as 
he went out. 

If, in the few days that were required*to furnish a substitute and prepare 
my small wardrobe for the change in my fortunes, any secret anxiety or 
regret as to the step I was about to take crossed my mind, I comforted myself 
with the reflection that I was entirely alone in the world, poor and friendless, 
excepting the good people who had compassion upon my forlorn childhood, 
and if they thought I had better take this responsibility, if I had health, 
hope, a clear conscience, and a pretty good stock of patience, what should 
deter me from giving the new life a trial ? 

I pass over the journey which I made with Mr. Wells in the old chaise 
and gray mare that had carried him for twenty years, with all the varied 
incident and pleasant conversation by the way; the sad greeting of Mrs. 
Wells, who had been in attendance upon her friend, and closed her eyes only 
the night before; the funeral; the departure of my two friends, and the 
dreary blank of two lonely, rainy days that followed. I almost ropented of 
ray decision. But the sun rose brightly, and the fields were sweet and soft 
on the third morning, and I went out to see what sort of a home I had got. 
A lonely enough place it was, but very finely situated, with noble old trees, and 
meadows, and thickets, and brooks, and a fine lake, though a small one, with 
the remains of a bath-house and a boat in the little cove. The house was 
rather a stately one of brick, and there were gardens about it that had 
been fine, and plenty of tumble-down pigeon-houses, and pigsties, and 
poultry-yards, and stables. I thought, as I stopped ou a hill to look at 
the decaying old place, that it should look better in a twelvemonth, or 
it should not be my fault. I gathered hands full of flowers, for it was early 
summer, and forgetting myself, I went humming a tune through the hall. 
That was one of the forbidden things, the housekeeper gently told me. Mr. 
Arthur had not been able to bear singing for several years. She was just 
arranging his breakfast; and after watching the disposition of the viands upon 
a tray, I put a few of the dewy flowers in a glass, and crowded them into one 
corner. 

“ Mr. Arthur can’t bear flowers,” I was told. 

“Never mind, put them in, and say I sent them, and I will take the 
responsibility,” I said. 

I found afterward that she was obliged to throw them out of the window. 
I expected all that day a summons to call upon the invalid in his room, for I 
had not yet seen him, except during the funeral service, when he was muffled 
all up and half lifted into a carriage, but I heard nothing from him, except 
the fretful jingling of his bell once or twice, and the monotonous reading of 
the “ companion,” whose voice sounded much like the drone of a spinning- 
wheel. She was reading a work on moral philosophy, for I was mean enough 
to stop on the stairs and listen long enough to catch a sentence. The family 
physician called that day, and I had a chat with him. 

“ Is Mr. Watkins really a confirmed invalid ? ” I asked. 

“ No more than any person need*be, who has shut himself up for ten years,” 
was the reply. 

“ Wouldn’t a good bit of beef or mutton be better for him than all his 
broths and messes ? ” I inquired. 

“ Much better,” said the doctor, “if he could only be persuaded to take a 
little exercise.” 

“Would a little fresh air, or a little noise, or the smell of a flower annihi¬ 
late him?” I asked. . 

“ Nothing better for him than all these, if he could only be interested in 
them,” said the doctor, smiling. “ Only they must be administered with 
some discretion.” 

“ But if he thinks I am going to wait six months for permission to pay 
mv respects to him, he’s somewhat mistaken,” I said, smiling in turn, as he 
bowed himself out. 

The next morning, “an estray from Paradise,” as balmy and bright, and 
musically still as mornings there must be, I think—I went out after breakfast, 
and taking a long walk, came back with my hands full of flowers, and 
feeling quite tired. The windows and blinds of Mr. Watkins's room were 
closed, but his parlour door stood slightly open. I stepped up, and tapped 
softly. 
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“ C^lne in, Margery/* said a Jaint voice. ‘ 

- “It's not Margery, fir, but. tfjysetf, coipe to inquire for your health, and 
bring you some flowers,” I said, walking into the room in front of a pale, 
listless man, half reclining on a sofa, and looking at a volume before him as if 
it had been a wild beast ready to devour him. He started, turned red, then 
pale, and pointing to a seat, sank back helplessly, and played with the cover 
of the book to hide his distress. 

“ It’s so warm, and such weary work walking up the hill,” I said, carelessly, 
though I felt my own cheek flush a little; for this man, effeminate as he 
■was, had the air and look of a gentleman. 

“ You have been very fortunate,” he said, stammeringly, looking at my 
flowers. 

“ Yes, indeed! And you are very fortunate in haying such a fine variety 
here, Mr. Watkins,” I said. “ Those beautiful wild roses I had some difficulty 
in getting. They grew in a very steep place.” 

“I came near losing my life there once,” he said, speaking more to himself 
than me. 

“ Tell me about it while I tie these up,” I said, shaking the flowers loose 
into my lap. 

“ It would scarcely interest you, and if you’ll please excuse me, I should be 
grateful,” he said, in the tone of an abused child. 

“Oh, certainly,” I said. “Another time will do as well,” but I coolly 
continued my task of arranging the flowers, asking him all manner of ques¬ 
tions, telling him how thickly the flowers bloomed on a certain bank, where 
he must have gathered them many times (I’m sure he brushed away a tear 
then), how gracefully that beech drooped to the lake, and how I meant to 
sketch it some day, and other things I meant to do, too, if he gave his per¬ 
mission—among the rest, to work in the flower-beds in the front garden. 

“ 0 yes,” he said, languidly, ‘t I had his permission to do whatever I 
chose.” And he looked so very much wearied and bored, that I took my 
leave, laying a fresh bouquet on his book as I went out. I dare say 
Margery threw it out of the window when she went in, and I know she was 
very careful to close the door, and intimate that Mr. Watkins was miserable 
after my call. But I was not to be baulked in that way. 

Two days afterward, I presented myself again to ask permission about 
repairing the hen-roost, and get a little advice as to how it was to be 
done. Mr. Watkins looked excessively annoyed, would leave the whole 
matter in my hands, and permit me to do just as I pleased. 

That was hardly fair, I told him. I really thought the repairs ought to 
be made. I had no experience, and besides, the servants would be so much 
more prompt if they were obeying their master’s orders. In short, I made 
him have Tom the gardener in, and hold quite a consultation, much to that 
worthy’s astonishment. When -the repairs were completed, and all swept 
and garnished about them, I went for him to come and see it. He actually 
opened his eyes wide with astonishment at the proposal, but I pretended not 
to see. I insisted that he would be so delighted to see his poultry in such a 
superior habitation—I laughed and teased, and was so determined that he 
gave up, though with a poor grace, and allowed himself to be conducted out. 
Once there, I introduced him to the hens and chickens with the most ridicu¬ 
lous gravity—I made him feed and count them ; and when he would leave 
that, I persuaded him to go round and tell me the name of a flower that had 
just bloomed beneath his windows. 

“ It was a favourite flower of my sister’s once,” he said, “ though I have 
not seen any for a long time.” He turned away mournfully. 

I asked him if it would disturb him to have me work there .* I had 
already arranged the other flower beds. 

“Not in the least,” he said, “if I would be good enough not to remove 
that flower.” 

I promised that it should be very carefully tended, and the next morning I 
commenced. I suppose he heard me striking the hoe and spade against the 
stones (at least I meant he should); for after I had been a couple of hours 
at work, he sent Margery to ask if I had not better let the gardener do that 
hard work. I kept it up every morning for a week, taking care to work 
pretty hard and make some noise, and at the end of that time I sent him a 
bouquet of the flowers, and asked if he would not come out and see my 
improvements. I knew he would be ashamed to refuse, and when I got him 
out, I took pretty good care to fatigue him well. Then I wished hiift to go 
with me into the sitting-room to see the wild flowers I had brought.' I sat 
him down quite as a matter of course, and ringing the bell carelessly, I asked 
if he would not as lief have his luncheon there with me. I knew he was 
annoyed; for-Margery always took in his luncheon, with the same solemn 
state, walking on tiptoe, as though the breath of a jostle would spoil the whole 
contrivance. 

However, I made him take it there, and he ate much more than usual too, 
I saw. And I ate a plate of sandwiches, and chatted with all the relish in 
the world. I told him stories of Mr. and Mrs. Wells, and some of their 
parishioners, and he smiled two or three times at my description of some of 
the droll people. Then I offered to wait on him to his room, and was 
careful that he should bear his own weight considerably. The next day I 
dragged him out to see about thinning out the grove at the back of the 
house, and persuaded him to let me read to him after I went in. After that 
day I w r as regularly installed as reader; at my own request, or rather demand, 
it is true; but I saw my patient grew more and more interested in the volumes 
I brought him. I cooked his luncheon, too, and in a playful sort of tyranny 
I made him give up his gruel and simple messes, and take more generous 
food. I soon saw a change in him. He liked the morning exercise that I 
always proposed, and after much persuasion was induced to let me drive him 
out sometimes in very pleasant weather. He would criticise the reading, 
sometimes ask for an extra cup of chocolate when he was very tired, make me 
stop the horse while he looked at some view of which he had been fond, and 
relate anecdotes of his youth and the schoolfellows who had come home to 
spend the vacations with him. 


He asked me one d*j if I ever sang. I told hitn I was very fond of singing, 
but only indulged mydflf in the luxury when I was but in the woods among 
the birds. He stammered, coloured, said he hbped he hadn't stood in the 
way of my pleasure. He wished me to do whatever I liked about the house. 

“ Didn’t he dislike singing ? ” I asked. 

“Not in the least—at any rate, not now,” he answered. 

It was twilight, and without another word I opened my mouth and let 
the imprisoned songs go free. I had been longing to sing all day, and I sang 
to my heart’s content, until the darkness fell, and I heard my companion 
weeping as silently as he could in its shadow. 

“Now you are wearied all out with my nonsense, Mr. Watkins, and want 
to go to your own room,” I said, rising and offering my arm. 

He took it,without a word, stopped at his door to say “thank you,” 
hesitated as if he would have said something more, but went on without 
doing so, and sat down in the window towards his sister’s grave. That 
wouldn’t do, I knew, so I took in his tea myself, drew down the blinds, 
made the room cheerful, and spent the evening chatting merrily. 

From that time I sang as much as I chose, and Mr. Watkins’s door was 
always opened quietly when I began. 

I don’t knowhow he found out the amount of my salary, unless he took 
the trouble to write to Mr. Wells, who was his sister’s executor; but one 
day, about a week after he had seen me turning an old, much worn dress, he 
said with so much embarrassment and effort, that I was some time in com¬ 
prehending him, that he wished I would accept a larger stipend, since the 
one I received must be altogether inadequate to my wants, and far below 
what such a sacrifice as mine required. He would have added something 
about his deep obligation to me, but I stopped him at once. He was under 
no obligation, for I had been as happy there as ever before. I had no home 
to leave when I came there, no friends to regret or long for. If I could do 
him any good I was more than satisfied. And as to my finances, I told him 
laughingly how much money I had laid up out of my small salary for the last 
five years. He should see that I was not so poor as he thought me. 

“ And I have wasted those years,” was all he said. 

I knew that his moral najture was roused to a consciousness of the wickedness 
of such a waste. It was what I had wanted, and I watched him day by day as it 
grew in strength, pushing him before it relentlessly, more and more into the 
proper life of a .man of such privileges and responsibilities. To be sure, he was 
months in getting a man’s strength and courage, and such a burden of list¬ 
lessness as lay upon him was not shaken off at the first effort : but the 
principle of life was there, and I tended and encouraged it as a motner would 
a feeble child. 

But as the summer passed, our relations began to change. From being a 
nurse, teacher, tyrant, I found myself obliged to settle gradually into a com¬ 
panion and sort of upper servant. Mr. Watkins treated me with all possible 
deference and attention. He consulted me upon all subjects, and never 
seemed to be so well pleased as when I was sitting with him reading, or 
singing, or walking about the grounds. A sister could not have been more 
tenderly considered, more gently cared for; but he was taking his proper 
place in the house, and without a struggle or effort I fell into mine. I was 
well pleased that it should be so; it was what I had laboured and wished for, 
—a remarkably fortunate termination to my mission; and I was proud and 
thankful that I had won such a man back to his sphere. But there was a 
lingering dissatisfaction, which I tried hard to root out of my heart, and was 
most heartily ashamed of; but which nevertheless would not be buried out of 
sight. I had been first there—most considered of all—the prop on which a 
gifted man leaned absolutely; and it was hard to find myself nothing more 
than an esteemed guest among others. For now Mr. Watkins had taken 
up his manhood again; old friends and neighbours crowded around him; 
and whether he liked it nr not, the house was always full of company and 
excitement. Once in a while we had a quiet morning’s reading or walking, 
as of old; but those times grew more and more rare, and I could not but feel 
that some of Mr. Watkins’ guests looked upon me as an infhrior. Then 
my pride rose. I hadn’t believed there was so much in me. I was 
something like the stripped trees I walked among. All the leaves that had 
flaunted and rustled about me in that fortunate summer had fallen, and left 
me but a very scant skeleton of a trunk and a few straggling boughs. I 
might walk on my faded honours for evermore, with as much impunity as I 
trampled on the dead leaves now, and nobody would care. Never mind, it 
was something to have bloomed once, and they should find that my fibre was 
as tough as any of theirs. I went home from that walk quite hard, and 
determined to think myself ill-used, packed my trunk (it didn’t take long), 
wrote to Mr. Wells that I was coming, announced my departure to the house¬ 
keeper, and then walked stiffly into Mr. Watkins’s sitting-room, where he 
and Mr. Bailey were (Mr. Bailey was always there now), and told him I 
should leave the next day, as carelessly as I would have asked him what sort 
of a pudding he would have. 

“ Leave!—and to-morrow, Miss Ray ? ” (he always called me Miss Ray 
before Mr. Bailey, or his sister.) 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered coolly. “ My little charges are again without a 
head, Mr. Wells writes me, and they clamour for their old teacher. I must 
say my heart draws me strongly back there. (I hope I may be forgiven that 
falsehood.) I think I can be dispensed with now; afid I should have 
announced my intention before if you had not been so much engaged.” 

He followed me into the hall. “ You ought to give me the refusal of a 
week or two, Esther,” he said, with a faint smile and a very gentle voice. 

He would have used that same term with a servant. My proud blood was 
all up, tut I held the reins tightly, and my voice was calm. 

“ I have already stayed from Ay duties longer than I ought, Mr. Watkins 
—stayed from my home, I should say ; and as winter draw s on I feel that I 
must be there in my own suitable place. In short, if I must confess it, I am, 
a little home-sick.” (Again I must ask forgiveness.) 

“ Then we will not detain you,” he said, quietly, I almost thought a little 
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sadly. “ I will take you the first stage myself, or, if you wish, I will go 
cuite there with you.” 

“By no means; and I should be quite content if Daniel took me to 
aneet the stage in the gig. If he pleased it would do iust as well.” 

“It should be a? I liked,” he said, now & little haughtily; and bowing 
stiffly, I went upstairs. 

I’ve seen children fling their cakes or toys away to gratify a stubborn pride, 
and grieve themselves to death for the loss of them. I was just like such a 
child. I s©t my teeth hard together, and would not weep that night; neither 
■when Mr. Watkins again in the morning urged me to stay a little longer, nor 
when in faltering words he pressed his deep obligation, and the lifelong 
friendship I had earned from him. It is a wonder that I got away so calmly, 
and they must have thought me all but heartless; but Mr. Bailey was there, 
early as it was, and he should not see me flinch. I had to keep up until 
J)aniel was out of sight, and I found myself whirling over a rocky road the 
only passenger in a cross-country coach. How thankful I was for that solitude! 
How thankful for my lonely room at home, and the unexpected absence from 
home of my friends, who had not received my letter. "I had time to go down 
.to the bottom of my heart, to bury its dead, to mourn, and to be comforted, 
.as those can who feel that they have lived the best part of life, but scorn to 
walk less proudly in the shadow than when the sun shone pleasantly 
upon them. 

The good people of the parsonage were not so much surprised to see me as 
I had expected. They had heard from Mr. Watkins, of his almost perfect 
recovery, and had been looking for me, they said. I was overwhelmed with 
praises and welcomes, although I thought they seemed a little surprised when 
I told them that I had come to my school again. Perhaps they thought 
I would accept Mr. Watkins’s munificent offer of a large annuity. If so, 
they misjudged me. I. heard from him only once in the next three months, 
although he wrote a few times to Mr. Wells on business. There was always a 
kind message to me, and Mr. Wells used to say, in answer to my inquiries, 
that Mr. Watkins was quite well, and remarkably attentive to business. I 
hope I had not wished otherwise, but it gave me a pang to think that he 
could do so well without me. 

One afternoon—it was late in February, and very snowy—Mrs. Wells sent 
the boy up to the school-house with a note for me to come down to the 
parsonage to tea; and after the copy-books were all prepared, I put on my 
bonnet and went slowly along, watching the heavily-laden trees by the way- 
pidey and the gray, low-lying clouds that promised them a yet heavier burden. 
I stopped so often to look about ind think, that it was growing dusk when I 
stepped into the hall, but as they drank tea late, I thought it no harm. 
Mrs. Wells looked out from the dining-room door and pointed me to the 
parlour. * 

“ You will find an old friend in there,” she said. 

“ And not an unwelcome one, I hope,” said a voice that thrilled me like 
a lightning shock, and a warm hand held mine, and drew me, I scarcely 
knew how, into the bright parlour, and pulled off my shawl with a dear, 
familiar kindness, quite irresistible to one who had thirsted for it so 
long. 

“ How very thin you are grown,” he said. 

“ How you surprised me! ” I answered. “ I should never have thought of 
seeing you.” 

“But you are not sorry to see me, I hope,” he said, with a look and-tone 
that brought the blood into my cheek. 

“ Not exactly sorry,” I answered. “ But are you perfectly well? ” 

“Not so well that I can live without my physician,” he said, softly. 
“ Esther, the school will do very well without you.” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Watkins,” I said, trying to look indifferent. “I'm 
indispensable here.” 

“ You are indispensable to me,” he answered, “ and you promised to stay 
as long as you were needed. You broke that promise when you went away 
so suddenly. It was scarcely fair.” 

“You had no further need of me,” I said. 

“ How inexpressibly I have needed you, Esther! ” he exclaimed. “ When 
you went, I lost my physician, nurse, companion, friend, my very life and 
soul—.you were everything in one. Esther, will you take a life-lease of the 
place and its master, and come back again ? ” 

Mrs. Wells said she rung the tea-bell six times, but I always thought she 
was joking. However, I can only add that in a very short time I became 
Mrs. Watkins; and it all came about, as you may see, through my skill in 
curing Mr. Watkins. S. 0. R. 


MY FATHERLAND. 


As each hour rolls by I rim to gaze 
From my window across the main. 
To see the good ship come in sight 
Which shall bear me home again. 


* 211111U a beauteous clime, 

* j ^ re sun shines bright and g&nd, 
And Mature around is fresh and fair : 

Yet it is not my Fatherland. 


* I p a 3 T ga-ze at the noblo mountain-range, 
a c ^ ou< ^ s rolling o’er its top ; 

And the valleys beneath, so green and 
rich, 

With the wild'grape’s bounteous crop. 

I may stand and watch the rippling 
waves » 

Chase each other to the shore; 
t ‘ >1 \.vrZu 1 Q k° u nd o’er the rugged rock 
VV ith a hoarse and angry roar. 


J may lie in the shade of an orange grove, 

iSot a sound to offend the oar; 


And pluck from its branch the luscious fig, 
And drink from thei fountain clear. 

I may sit and look at the nimble goats. 

As they skip from rock to rock j 
And list to the tune of the peasant’s pipe, 
As he watches his little flock; 

Or the tinkling hells of the roaming sheep, 
As they graze on the hills above ; 

Or the hum Of a million gaudy flies, 

And the coo of the turtle dove. 

Yet it is not my own, my happy home, 

Be it ever so bright and grand ; 

Tlio’ its fruit be sweeter a thousand times, 
It is not my Fatherland. 

I am banish’d from all who are fond and 
dear, 

How humble soe’er they be ; 

And bless’d be the hour that shall see me 
back, 

Happy Fatherland, to thee 1 M. B. J. 


THE BRIGAND. 

Chapter Y. 

Almira de Prado was the adopted daughter of Seiior Escobedo, one of the 
richest merchants in Malaga. Don Felipe Escobedo had never married, owing 
to the death of the object of his early affections; but, nearly three years 
before our story opens, he had made a voyage to Alicant, and returned from, 
thence bringing with him Almira, whom he presented to his friends as his 
adopted daughter. She soon became an object of admiration to all the young 
men of his acquaintance. Many offers of marriage had. been made to her, 
but she refused them all, and Don Felipe, when spoken to on the subject, 
declared that he would never coerce her in the choice of a husband. The 
reason of her refusals was that she loved Isidore Nunez, a gentleman of about 
twenty-eight years of age, a model of manly beauty, and of great intellectual 
acquirements; but, to counterbalance these advantages, his birth was obscure 
and he was of low parentage—in fact, he was the eldest son of one of the 
merchant’s porters. 

Seiior Escobedo, who was benevolence itself, took the little Isidore into his 
service at the request of his father, Pedro Nunez, and he was at first employed 
as errand boy. But Senor Escobedo, observing his acuteness of intellect, 
watched him narrowly, and soon discovered that he had great abilities. In 
consequence, he placed him at school, and, at fifteen, sent him to England 
and France to acquire a knowledge of the languages of those countries, and 
to finish his education. At eighteen he returned to his kind patron, a gentle¬ 
manly young man, and Senor Escobedo took him into his counting-house. He 
soon distinguished himself by his attention to business, and clever method of 
managing it. His promotion rapidly followed, as a matter of course, and he 
was now head clerk and manager of the establishment. 

Until lately Nunez had been perfectly happy in his situation. He had 
settled an annuity upon his father and mother, as soon as his salary allowed, 
him to do so ; he had provided for his brothers and sisters, and was looked 
upon with respect and admiration by every one who knew him, and how he 
had raised himself in society by his integrity and steadiness. But soon after 
Almira came back with Senor Escobedo from Alicant a singular alteration 
took place in the young man. He becameAhoughtful and melancholy, and 
at the time of our story not a trace of his former cheerfulness remained. And 
though Almira vied with her father (for so she always called her benefactor), 
in showing him every possible kindness and attention, his melancholy increased, 
and to Almira herself he was grave and cold, nay, sometimes even stern. The 
fact was that poor Nunez knew too well that his low birth was an insuperable 
obstacle to his ever marrying Almira, whom Seiior Escobedo had declared to 
belong to a noble family. But he cherished in secret an all-absorbing though 
hopeless passion for her, and though he sometimes fancied that her feelings 
towards him were more than friendly, yet he was too honourable to disclose 
his love, owing to the distance that existed between their respective situations 
in life. And as to Almira, she had never given his birth a thought—she 
only knew that she esteemed him above all others, and deplored his coldness. 

Thus matters stood between them. Almira, almost inclined to overstep the 
limits of maidenly reserve, yet restrained by her innate modesty; and Nuiiez, 
the victim of a hopeless passion, which, though he could not eradicate, he 
succeeded effectually in concealing. 

When Senor Escobedo had a bachelor’s dinner-party, Almira never presided 
at the table, but she received those guests in the evening who had not sacrificed 
too plentifully to the “rosy god; ” and as our continental neighbours are in 
general very temperate, she nearly always found the charms of her society 
powerful enough to attract all the visitors into her drawipg-room. 

That evening all the guests made their appearance before Almira, 
Nunez arriving first. Almira and Donna Sancha her duenna, received 
them, and Senor Escobedo introduced the Mexican gentleman to Almira, as 
Don Esteban d<? Romero. He was rather above the middle height, of very 
robust make, and his fa#e was so covered with hair as to leave nothing but 
his eyes and the tip of his nose visible. Almira received him with the 
courtesy due to her father’s guest, but when he spoke to her she started, and 
turned pale. 

Don Esteban observed her agitation but took no notice of it, and after 
exchanging a few words with her, retreated to the other end of the room, 
and shortly after departed. 

Nunez, however, had observed Almira start, and in censequence could not 
help looking at this Mexican, whose voice had such an effect on her. He 
caught Don Esteban’s eyes fixed on her with a snake-like glitter, and felt 
both anxious and uneasy regarding him. But Almira soon recovered her 
equanimity, and the evening passed off agreeably. 

When all the guests except Nunez had taken leave, Seiior Escobedo said, 
“Well, my dear Almira, and wbat do you think of the Mexican caballero ? ” 

“ I think him a most frightful looking man,” was Almira’s reply, “and the 
sound of his voice actually made me shudder. It reminded me of one 1 h$4 
heard under very terrible circumstances,” 

“ And I cannot say that I much like Don Esteban myself,” said Seftp? 
Escobedo. “ What is your opinion of him, Nunez ? ” 

“ I hated him at first sight,” said Nunez abruptly. 

“We are all agreed on one point, theft,” said the Sehor j “and for* 
tunately we shall not be much troubled with the company of so unpleasing 
an individual, as he only remains another day in this city.” 

“Then,” said Almira, joyfully, “there is not much chance of my seeing 
him again ? ” 

“No, indeed my dear,” said Senor Escobedo; “ as he leaves for England 
to-morrow night.” 

Nunez heard this intelligence with great pleasure, and soon after wishing 
them both good night, quitted the house. 

The next morning, on his way to the counting-house, Nunez was accosted 
by a gipsy, who said to him, in low tones, “Seiior Nunez, a word with, 
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you. I wish to put vou on your guard. A wolf is abroad, aud you must be 
watchful.” 

“ I do not understand your meaning,” said Nunez. “ If you really mean 
to give me any useful information, you must not speak in riddles.” 

“ I should have thought,” said the man, with a cunning look, “ that when 
I said ‘ a wolf was abroad,’ your heart would have told you my meaning.” 
Nunez looked at him in astonishment. “ Ah, you may stare, sefior,” con¬ 
tinued the gipsy ; “ and the passers-by are staring at you. But if you will 
be at Juan Gomez’s this evening at eight o’clock I will tell you more. It is 
in the Calle de Sol. Will you come ? My information concerns some one 
in whom you take a great interest, believe me.” 

“ I will come,” said Nunez, briefly, and they separated. 

Nunez had been disturbed by the gitano’s words. How was it possible 
that a gitano, a mere vagrant, should know anything of the state of his heart, 
when he had always been so careful to conceal it? That the information 
related to Almira he did not for a moment doubt; and though during the 
day he felt several times inclined to despise himself for attaching any import¬ 
ance to the words of the gitano, yet if any danger should threaten Almira ! 
He resolved on keeping his appointment, but was pre-occupied and absent the 
whole day. 

Senor Escobedo had gone to dine with a friend who lived about eight miles 
from the city, and was not expected home until late. At about seven o’clock 
Nunez, as was his custom, paid a visit to Almira to ask her if she had any 
commands for him. But he could not speak in his accustomed manner; 
there was a trepidation about him, and he appeared so hurried, that Almira 
could not fail to notice it. Fancying that he was impatient to be gone, she, 
with a very pardonable degree of petulance, replied “ that she had no com¬ 
mands for him; ” and as he lingered in the room, unwilling to stay, yet 
unable to depart, she said with a sharpness quite unusual to her, “ Pray do 
not let me detain you, Sefior Nunez. I should be very sorry to encroach 
upon your valuable time.” 

This speech being tantamount to a dismissal, Nunez could no longer 
remain, and, with a heavy heart, left her. 

As soon as he was gone Almina wept abundantly, then drying her tears j 
she exclaimed, “ It is always thus! He waits until the last moment to 
come and see me! Perhaps even now he is gone to see some lady whose 
company he prefers to mine ! At one time it was not so, however; when we 
were iogether, he never seemed to know when to tear himself away. Why 
is he so changed r ” 

Nunez was changed because he knew his own heart now, and he had not 
known it at the time to which Almira referred. But she fretted herself about 
his strange manners until Donna Sancha came in and told her that somebody 
desired to speak with her. 

Meanwhile Nunez had gone to his lodging ; and, having accoutred himself 
in his slouched sombrero hat, and a capacious cloak, set out for Gomez’s wine 
shop in the Calle de Sol, not an over-respectable neighbourhood by the way. 
As the clock struck eight he was at the door, where the gitano was waiting 
for him, and ushered him into a private room. 

“ Senor Nunez,” began the gipsy, “ we gitanos never forget a benefit, nor 
forgive an injury. Do you remember about two months ago rescuing an old 
gitana from the hands of some drunken Christinos ? ” 

“I have a faint recollection of the circumstance,” said Nunez. 

“ The old gitana remembers it well, and so do all her tribe,” said the 
gitano ; “ your name is blessed by them, and they watch over you, though you 
do not know it. But I will explain what I meant by the warning I gave you 
this morning. The Sefiora Almira de Prado is very lovely, as no doubt you 
have observed,” he added, with his cunning grin. 

Nunez felt vexed at the gitano’s familiarity, and said, sharply, “ Many 
others have observed the same as well as myself, no doubt.” 

“True, they have,” returned the gipsy; “but, when a young Caballero 
spends hours walking backwards and forwards before the widows of a house 
by moonlight, by starlight, or by the light of early dawn, it is natural to infer 
that he has observed the inmates very attentively.” 

“ I was not aware that I was watched,” said Nunez haughtily. 

“ Ah ! senor,” said the gitano, “ I could tell you of many deeds that have 
been done, when the perpetrators of them have thought that no one saw them 
committed. But, to return to our business. Yesterday evening I saw coming 
out of Don Felipe Escobedo’s house, a man, who, in his own proper character, 
is a terror wherever he goes. I knew him, in spite of his disguise, and 
resolved to warn you against him.” 

“ You mean a strongly built man, with his face covered with hair, do you 
not?” asked Nufiez. 

“ The same,” said the gitano. “ What did he call himself, pray ? ” 

“Don Esteban de Romero, from Mexico,” replied Nufiez. 

“ Ah ! it’s the same to him,” said the gitano. “ At one time he is a French 
count, another lie will be an Italian marquis, then a Russian prince, a German 
baron, or an English lord. But the last time he took the character of a lord 
lie was nearly found out, for a real young Englishman came into the village 
where he was, and obliged him to decamp. His presence always bodes ill to 
the pretty girls of a place.” 

“ But who is he, then ? ” asked Nufiez impatiently. 

“ He is called-.” 

Here they were interrupted by a knock at the door, and the landlord 
appearing, said to the gitano, “ “ Melchior, Zambro says he must speak to 
you.” 

“ Let him come in,” said Melchior. 

Another gitano now made his appearance, and said some wo«ds to Melchior 
in a language unintelligible to Nufiez. 

Melchior started up, and said in Spanish, “ Sefior, we are too late. The 
Sefiora de Prado is in his power. He-has carried her off! ” 

“ Merciful powers! ” exclaimed Nunez, turning pale as death. “ Who has 
carried her off? ” 


“A party of men, armed to the teeth,” said Zambro ; “ and they have taken 
her on board a boat that was waiting for them. But I know where they are 
going by the way they steered.” 

“Could we pursue them? ” asked Nufiez, in the greatest agitation. 

“ Yes, senor,” replied Zambrd. “ A light craft would soon overtake themJ" 

1 1 will go to the alcalde, this instant! ” said Nufiez. 

“Excuse me, sefior,” said Melchior, “but moments are precious. If it isf*'' 
your intention to follow these scoundrels, I will go and hir?a boat without 
loss of time. Zambro will tell you while I am gone, why you had better not 
trouble his worship the alcalde.” 

“ Go at once, my good friend,” said Nufiez, in agony. 

Melchior hurried away, and Zambro said, “ We shall want money for thia 
business, sefior.” 

“I will provide it,” said Nufiez. “I will draw a cheque upon Don. 
Felipe Escobedo, and perhaps the landlord will advance me the money.” 

“ That he will, for a consideration, sefior,” said Zambro ; “ and I will call 
| him to bring pens, ink, and paper, for I think you may write a few words to 
Sefior Escobedo himself, telling him where and why you are gone.” 

“I will,” said Nufiez; “but I am so distracted that I hardly know what 
to do.” 

Zambro called the landlord, who consented to advance five hundred dollars, 
and Nufiez, having drawn a bill on Sefior Escobedo for the above sum, wrote 
the following words to him :— 

“ My Kind Friend and Patron, —The Sefiorita Almira has been torn 
from us. I am starting in pursuit of her with two trusty companions. It is 
Don Esteban de Romero who has taken her; but I will bring her back or 
perish in the attempt.—Yours faithfully, Nunez.” 

Having sealed this, Zambro promised him to send it instantly by a sure 
hand. 

“ But who is this Mexican ? ” asked Nunez suddenly; “ and why should we 
not inform the alcalde of the outrage ? ” 

“ The pretended Mexican is no other than Ferrando the brigand,” replied 
Zambro, “ and it requires great cunning to cope with him. But the reason 
why you had better not go to the, alcalde is this. A young lady of Alicant 
was carried off in this way about six months ago, and when the officers off 
justice arrived at the place where the brigands had last encamped, they found 
her stabbed to the heart.” Nufiez shuddered, and Zambro continued, “Trust 
us, sefior, for doing the best we can. We know many of Ferrando’s haunts, 
and may perhaps find means to rescue the sefiorita.” 

“ Are you ready ? ” asked Melchior, who returned at this moment. “ The 
boat is, and we had better be off.” 

*They hurried down to the beach, and Nufiez observed that Melchior carried 
a large sack. They entered the boat, and pushed off, and, by the light of the 
moon, which had just risen, pursued their way. The sea was calm and smooth 
as glass; and when the grey light of morning appeared, they saw at some 
distance the boat they were following. 

“ We will just keep her in sight,” said Zambro, “ and we shall not 
be suspected.” 

Nufiez’s feelings were wrought up to a fearful pitch. Would it be possible 
to rescue Almira from the horrible fate that impended over her ? While he 
was indulging in these gloomy thoughts the boat rounded a little promontory, 
and was lost to view. 

“ Now, we will land at that little creek,” said Melchior, pointing to it. 

“ I know where they are going, and we will go by a short cut to the same 
place. I have followed those gentry before.” 

“ But,” said Nufiez, “ if we are to go over those rocks, we shall be spent 
with fatigue and hunger. I forgot that we should want provisions.” 

“ But I didn’t though,” said Melchior, pulling out from under the seat the 
sack Nufiez had noticed. “ I took care not to forget the creature comforts.” 

Opening the sack, Melchior drew forth an enormous loaf, nearly a whole 
ham, nicely wrapped up in a cloth, an immense sausage, and a large leathern 
bottle of wine, with a glass for the sefior. 

“ Wc are not likely to starve, I think, while these last,” said Melchior. 

“ I am delighted at your forethought,” said Nufiez. 

“ Ah, sefior, we gitanos are so much on the move that we are obliged to 
think of our eatables and drinkables,” said Melchior, handing him a glass of 
wine. 

Nufiez took it, and after having eaten a morsel of bread, drank it, and felt 
mucli refreshed. Zambro and Melchior fell on the provisions with hearty 
good will, and when their repast was finished steered for the little creek, 
entered it, secured the boat, and Zambro, throwing the sack over his shoulders, 
with the greatest ease began climbing up the rocks, followed by Nufiez and 
Melchior. When they reached the top of the rocks Nufiez felt very fatigued, 
but Zambro and Melchior did not appear in the least tired. 

“ We will rest here, sefior, for a little while,” said Zambro, “ and then we 
must push on. If you can hold out until noon we shall come to a little wood, 
where Ave can enjoy a glorious siesta . But take another glass or two of wine, 
sefior, and endeavour to eat something. Remember, you will have need of 
all your courage, and perhaps of all your strength.” 

Nufiez followed his advice, and rose up with his strength recruited. They 
walked on and on, over rocks, and through valleys that looked as if they 
were never trodden by the foot of man. At last they reached the wood which 
Zambro had spoken ’of, and throwing themselves down under the shade of a 
cork tree, they ate their dinner and prepared to sleep. 

“It will not be time lost,” said Melchior; “for rll wager anything that 
those fellows just a-head of us are taking- their nap also.” 

Nufiez was awakened by Zambro, after the most delicious sleep he ever 
remembered to have enjoyed. 

“Now, sefior,” said he, “we are close on their heels, and we shall arrive 
at their place of rendezvous almost as soon as they will.” .. *.■ , . 

“But;” said Nufiez, rising; and preparing to resume his march, “if you 
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know where these ruffians conceal themselves, why did you not give informa¬ 
tion to the officers of justice ?' ’ 

“Because senor,” said Melchior, gravely, “we ourselves are outlaws. 
We arc neither fish nor flesh, as it were. If it were known that a gitano 
betrayed a brigand to’justice (and these things arc always sure to be known), 
guerra al cuchfflo (war to the kDife) would be declared against us by all the 
brigands in Spain and there are not a few of them. No, ‘ live and let live,’ 
is our maxim. Sometimes, even, we act as spies for the brigands, and do not 
refuse them the information they ask of us; and, on the other hand, we act 
as spies against them for our friends, as we arc doing now. And not 
^infrequently a gitano has revenged a deadly injury by means of a brigand.” 

Nuiiez fancied that Melchior spoke from experience, for his eyes assumed 
^such a ferocious expression. 

After walking some time further they came to a narrow defile. 

“ Now, senor, you can see them at the end, yonder! ” said Melchior. 
M They are going to the Castle of Miraflorcs, and will remain there, I suppose, 
until the soldiers scour the country. Then, they will disappear. We had 
better walk on slowly, if we do not wish them to catch sight of us.” 

As they followed his advice, they came to a cross, erected to mark the spot 
inhere a murder had been committed. Zambro exajnincd it attentively, and 
called Melchior’s attention to it. They then talked a little while in their own 
jargon. 

“I am sorry, senor, that I cannot accompany you any farther,” said 
Zambro, addressing Nuiiez. “ Melchior will, however, remain with you; but 
«our orders are peremptory.” 

“What orders? ” asked Nunez. “You have neither of you spoken to a 
living being since you set out.” 

Zambro pointed to the top of the cross, on which were carved some strange 
characters. 

“ There are our orders,” said he. “ I do not know whether Melchior ought 
not to stay with me. Still I do not wish to leave you unprotected. But 
I shall remain on this spot or near it, until huugcr drives me away.” 

“You can both of you remain,” said Nuiiez. “I will go forward and 
reconnoitre. Only tell me which way I am to go.” 

“You cannot miss your way,” said Zambro. “ At the end of this pass you 
will see a path, follow that, and it will lead you to a narrow road which will 
take you to the Castle of Miraflores. And as you are going to look about 
you, most probably you will return here. Perhaps by that time we shall 
know what we are to do.” 

“I will return then,” said Nunez; “and I tender you my thanks for 
having guided me thus far. But stay,” he added ; “if I should not return, 

ou must not go unrewarded. Take this, and divide it between you,” and 

Le gave them the money Juan Gomez had advanced. 

“No, no, senor,” said Zambro. “ If the lady is found we will not refuse a 
rreward; but if she is not, we will take nothing.” 

“Well, then, take charge of this money for me,” said Nunez. 

“You had better take the wine and some bread, senor,” said Melchior. 

It will enable you to remain longer at your post. And now, success attend 
you! ” 

“ Farewell! ” said Nunez, and went on his way at a rapid pace. 

Chapter VI. 

Senor Escobedo had been sent for, and when he came home he found his 
household in great confusion. Every one of the domestics had his or her own 
story to tell, but they all wished their master to be aware that none of them 
had been guilty of any negligence. So they all assailed him at once with their 
protestations of innocence, until Seiior Escobedo was out of all patience. 

“ Speak one at a time, will you ? ” he exclaimed. “ Who gave the alarm ? ” 

“I did, senor,” said Pedro, a stout Gallician; “and if yom^excellency 
pleases, I will tell you the whole story.” 

“ Go on, then, and tell it quickly,” said Don Felipe. 

“ You see, seiior,” said Pedro, “ that the seiiorita has been in the habit of 
going to see old Mariquita, who lives near the beach, and this evening, 
between seven and eight, I think it was, a man came to ask the seiiorita to go 
there, as the old woman was very bad. So the seiiorita and Donna Sancka 
went, and I followed with wine and fruit and some^little dainties. We 
reached old Mariquita’s hut, and were all quite surprised £p see her trotting 
about as usual. 

“ ‘ Why, Mariquita,’ said the seiiorita, ‘ I was told that you were terribly 
ill—almost dying, in fact.’ 

“ ‘ Who could have told you that, seiiorita ? ’ asked Mariquita, opening her 
eyes very wide. ‘ St. Iago be praised, I am better now than I have been this 
twelvemonth! ’ 

‘“It is very strange! ’ said. the seiiorita. ‘ Somebody came to our house 
telling me that you were dreadfully ill, and wished to see me.’ 

“ ‘Who told you so, seiiora ? ’ asked old Mariquita. 

“ ‘A tall man,’ replied the seiiorita. 

“ ‘ It’s that Gil Perez—I know it is! ’ exclaimed old Mariquita, knocking 
her stick on the floor in a great rage. ‘ He is jealous of your kindness to 
me, seiiorita. But I’ll give it to him when I see him !’ 

“ ‘ Do not put yourself in such a passion, my good Mariquita,’ said the 
seiiorita. ‘ We are not certain that it was Gil Perez.’ 

“ ‘Nobody else would think of such a trick,’ said the old woman. 

“‘Well!’ said the seiiorita, ‘after all it does not much matter. I am 
■very glad to find it is a trick, and that you are well, instead of being ill. So 
good evening to you, Mariquita.’ 

“Then, bidding the old woman good-bye, and telling me to give her what 
I had brought, the seiiorita left the hut. I emptied my basket, old 
Mariquita abusing Gil Perez one minute, and praising the seiiorita up 
to the skies the next. I did not go after the seiiorita until she had 
been gone nearly ten minutes, and I was a good way behind her. All 
pf a sudden I saw a man get out of a boat and go up to the seiiorita. Two 


or three others followed him. The seiiorita and Donna Sancha screamed out; 
Doima Sancha fell on the ground; and the men carried off the seiiorita to 
their boat. When I saw what was going on I took good care to keep out of 
the way; and when they had gone in the boat I went up to the Seiiora 
Sancha, but she had fainted away; but I thought she would be sure to 
com6 to hersclt sooner or later, so I came tearing along as fast as I could, 
telling every body what had happened.” 

“ And you told Senor Nunez, of course,” said Seiior Escobedo. 

“ No, senor, that I didn’t,” replied Pedro. “ I didn’t even see him.” 

“ His note, acquainting me with the fact that the Seiior Almira had 
been carried off, came long before any of you sent to me,” said Seiior 
Escobedo; “ but perhaps he might have heard the news through some 
other channel. Now I have heard as much as I want from Pedro; but, 
Inez, answer me. Did any stranger come to the house yesterday, or to-day ? ” 

“ No, seiior,” said Inez; then suddenly stopped, and looked very 
frightened. 

Senor Escobedo saw her change colour, and said, “Well, Inez, what 
is it ? 

“ Only, seiior, that I forgot to say that a gitana came yesterday, and told 
the seiiorita her fortune. And, what is very strange, too, she said*_” 

Here Inez stopped again in great confusion ; but her master insisted on her 
going on. 

“Well, seiior, I had no business to do it,” she said, “ I know, and I am 
not in the habit of doing such things, though, after all, it may turn out for 
the best, but I listened at the keyhole while the gitana told the seiiorita her 
fortune. She said that in three days a terrible misfortune would happen to 
her, but that she must be of good heart, and all would come right in the end, 
and she would marry a caballcro of noble family.” 

“Bather strange !” muttered Seiior Escobedo to himself, “that the gitana 
should predict the misfortune.” 

Dismissing the servants, he resolved on going to the corregidor the next 
morning, and asking his advice on the subject; but before he retired to rest, 
he told the servants that if they saw the gitana they were to tell her that 
their master would reward her handsomely if she could give him any 
intelligence respecting the Seiiora Almira de Prado. 

The next morning he called betimes on the corregidor, Don Pablo de 
Mendoza, who, after listening attentively to his statement, said, “ Do you 
suspect anybody, Don Felipe ? ” 

“Well, Don Pablo, I will frankly own to you, that I suspect the person 
who has carried off the Seiiora de Prado to be the same who made a similar 
attempt about three years ago. But you will be better able to judge for 
yourself if I narrate the circumstances which led to my taking charge of the 
young lady who is called Donna Almira de Prado. 

“ Not quite three years ago I went to Alicant, and after a most tempestuous 
night walked down to the beach with a friend of mine, at whose house I was 
staying. My friend was anxious about a vessel which belonged to him, and 
which he expected would have reached the port. We found the beach 
| strewed with fragments of wrecks, and two or three bodies had been thrown on 
the sands. We were told by an old fisherman that he had saved a young 
lady, who had been cast on shore, having buoyed herself up by seizing hold of 
a large basket. He adde’d that she was now quite sensible, and was in his 
hut. We thought that we might be of use, so we entered the hut to offer our 
services to the young lady, who was Seiiora Almira. My friend Henriquez 
! removed her to his own house, where she soon made friends of all who 
1 saw her. But as Senor Henriquez had many children, I offered to provide for 
1 the young lady until such time as she should be restored to her family. She 
then confided her history to me. She was the ward of a nobleman, whose 
elder son persecuted her with his addresses, which she rejected. In conse¬ 
quence of a tragical event in the family, she was placed in a convent, and the 
count’s son with a party of ruffians had scaled the convent wall as she was 
walking in the garden, and had carried her off to sea ; a storm arose, the little 
vessel in which they were was tossed and wrecked, and she remembered no 
more, except catching hold of something to save herself in the general 
confusion. No traces remained of either vessel or crew, and as the young 
lady had an unconquerable horror of her persecutor, and dreaded nothing 
so much as being exposed to meet him again, I offered to adopt her and 
bring her here, thereby delivering her from her persecutor, if he were still 
alive. Her guardian, she said, had sunk into a state of apathy, which rendered 
him quite incapable of protecting her against his son’s designs, which were, 
to marry her, and obtain possession of her immense fortune. On the other 
hand, if she appealed to the laws for protection, she might be placed under the 
control of aggtiier guardian, who might coerce her into marrying against her 
will, and a^pe 110 raarr y? she would most gratefully accept my 

offer. Now, Don Pablo, you will understand that I think it very probable 
that the miscreant who carried her off before has discovered her retreat, and 
has taken her away a second time. But my head clerk, Isidore Nunez, started 
in pursuit of the ruffians dmo6t immediately, and I sincerely hope that he 
may be successful in overtaking them.” 

“I hope so, too,” said Don Pablo; “for, to tell you the truth, my good 
friend, our wretched country is in such a state that almost any outrage may 
be committed with impunity. It is, besides, not only overrun with brigands, 
but with licentious soldiers of both parties, who would rather impede the 
ends of justice than seek to promote them. Still, I will see what can bo 
done for you. I would advise you to try the effect of private negociation 
with some of tlic brigands, for there are always some of them ready to become 
traitors.” 

“ But how is this to be managed 1” asked Seiior Escobedo, anxiously. 

“ Oh, softie of my officials will be very happv to undertake the business, if 
there is a prospect of being handsomely paid for their trouble,” said Don 
Pablo. “ I will consider who is fittest for the purpose, and send him to you 
in a few hours.” 

Seiior Escobedo thanked Don Pablo, and shortly after took his leave. 
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Early in the afternoon a police-officer from the corregidor presented himself 
at Senor Escobedo’s house, and haring informed that gentleman that Don Pablo 
had put him in possession of all the necessary particulars, asked permission to 
make inquiries among the domestics, and his request was of course immediately 
granted. After nearly three hours’ patient investigation and artful cross 
examination of all the members of the household, this alguazil returned 
to Senor Escobedo, and said, “Senor, my only hope is in the gitanos. I 
have questioned all your people, but I can obtain no clue which will enable 
me to discover where the lady has been taken. But I shall know something 
more to-night, I hope. And now, senor, I will wish you good day.” 

“ Good day,” returned Senor Escobedo; “ spare no exertions, and your 
reward shall be doublecLif they are successful.” 

“ Many thanks, senor,” said the alguazil, and departed. 

That night, among the visitors to Gomez’s house, might be seen a man 
dressed as a Gallician porter. He sat at a table drinking some wine very 
deliberately, and watching every fresh arrival. Presently he saw a gitana, 
accompanied by a slender youth, apparently her son, enter the room, both 
seeming very much fatigued, and he kindly offered them a seat near him. 

“ You seem very tired, my friends,” said the man. 

“ Tired we arc,” replied the woman, “ and we need be. We have walked 
above twenty miles to-day, and only taken two reals.” 

“Well,” said the porter, “we should all help one another. I’ve had a 
very good day’s work, and I’ll treat you to as good a stew as our landlord 
can give us for supper. And we’ll wash it down with some of his best wine, 
too. Here, Gomez ! ” shouted he, “ bring us a good sized porringer of your 
famous olla, and don’t spare the garlic in it, and a couple of bottles of your 
best wine.” 

The supper was brought, and the trio partook of it with great relish. 
When it was finished, the porter paid the reckoning, and left the place with 
his two companions. As they were walking along the gitana said to him, 
“ Is there nothing, my friend, that I can do for you in return for your 
kindness of to-night ? Perhaps you may wish for information about 
somebody, and we gitanas are in general able to give it; our race is not an 
ungrateful one.” 

She spoke the words so significantly, and looked at him so earnestly with 
her piercing black eyes, that he saw his disguise was penetrated. 

“Well, good mother,” said he, “ you can do me a good turn if you like, and 
should you have the opportunity, obtain for me the information I require. 
You gitanos travel about so much, that there is always a chance of your 
knowing a thing or two. Now, if by any means you can find out which way 
the rascals went who carried off the Sehorita Almira de Prado, and will send 
me word at Senor Diego Fuentis, I shall be very much obliged to you, and 
will make you a handsome present into the bargain. Ask for Hernan 
Gonzales; and if I’m not there, they will send for me.” 

“ I’ll not forget to do your bidding,” replied the gitana; “ and if I fall in 
with some of my tribe, who are most likely to know something of that bad 
business, I’ll find out what they do know, and send to you. But you need 
not have been so anxious to hide that you are an alguazil, for I knew you 
at once.” 

“The deuce you did,” said the alguazil. “Ah! there’s no cheating you, 
I see,” he added, smiling. 

The gitana nodded her head in a good-humoured manner to him, and then 
went on her way. 

The alguazil then returned to his home, satisfied with his night’s work, and 
convinced that he had done all that could be done. 

• Chapter YII. 

Lord Westfield was very anxious to explore the secret passage he had 
discovered in the rocks, and Winter being now quite recovered, he resolved to 
start early some morning on his expedition. He asked Winter to purchase 
some of those immense wax tapers that are used in Catholic churches, and 
furnished with two of these, some wine in a flask, and some bread, he set out 
on the third morning after he had seen Winter converse with his mysterious 
visitor. He walke^quickly on, and soon reached the valley, but to his great 
disappointment saw a man sitting near the brook eating. As he drew nearer 
he observed that he was a gitano, so advancing boldly, he said, “ This is a 
lonely spot, friend.” 

“Lonely enough, senor,” was fhe laconic reply. 

“ You are a gitano ?” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ I am, sefior,” was the reply. 

“Do you know this?” asked Lord Westfield, showing him the thin 
plate of copper, which he always carried about him. 

“I do,” said the gitano. “And you are the one we Ho help, I 
suppose.” 

“lam,” replied Lord Westfield. “I carved these characters on yonder 
cross, according to the directions given to me by Zambro, grandson of 
old Paquita.” 

The gitano gave a shrill whistle, saying immediately after, “ Zambro will 
be here presently.” 

Lord Westfield abandoned the idea of exploring the passage in the rock 
while the gitanos were so near; so, throwing himself on the ground, he 
waited for Zambro to appear. He had not long to wait, for Zambro presently 
appeared, holding some bunches of dates in his hand, and when he recognised 
Lord Westfield, his delight was unbounded. 

“ Melchior,” he exclaimed, “ I told the senor how to call for our help. And 
now, sefior, what are your orders ? We are bound to obey them.” 

“ I should like you to watch over the inmates of a cottage at some distance 
from here,” said Lord Westfield. “ They are a young girl and a» old man. I 
fear the brigand Ferrando may molest the young lady, and I should wish you 
to find out if any of his band are prowling about.” 

“ I should say he had his hands full just now,” said Zambro, “ for he has 
parried off a young lady from Malaga.” 


“ The monster! ” exclaimed Lord Westfield; then added, “Well, should 
he not annoy my friends at present, it is well to be prepared. I shall 
endeavour shortly to remove them to a place of safety, and you may perhaps 
assist me in doing so.” 

“We might tell the young lady to disguise herself a$ a gitana,” said 
Melchior. 

“ An excellent idea!” said Lord Westfield. “ We will see if it cannot be 
carried out. But I may as well show you the way to the Cottage where she 
resides. I will walk part of the way with you, and then return to finish the 
business which brought me here.” 

Zambro having often seen Lord Westfield amuse himself by sketching from 
nature, concluded that the business he spoke of was to make a drawing of the 
spot; and expressing.himself ready to follow him, Lord Westfield led the 
way to Winter’s cottage. As soon, however, as he had shown them the direct 
path to it, he sent them on, and retraced his steps. He reached the rocks in 
safety, found the entrance to the passage, opened it, and carefully examined 
the spring by which it worked. He then with his flint and steel struck a 
light, and lighted one of his tapers; after which, carefully closing the 
entrance, he proceeded cautiously along the passage until he came to a flight 
of steps. He descended these, and found himself in another very long 
passage, which led to the bottom of another flight of steps. He then 
ascended these, and opening a door at the top of them, entered a small 
room. Until now he had breathed freely, for the air penetrated the crevices 
of the rocks in the first passage, and the second was of a good height; 
but when he came to this room, a smell of dust and mouldiness almost over¬ 
powered him, and he was thinking of retracing his steps, when he caught 
sight of a low door opposite the one by which he had entered. He opened 
this door without much difficulty, and walked through a passage so narrow 
and low that he felt almost suffocated. On arriving at the end of this 
he saw a trap-door in the ceiling, and a ladder standing against the wall. 
To mount this, and draw the bolts of the trap-door, was the work of a few 
moments, and on putting his head through the opening he found himself in 
the hall of an ancient castle, the trap-door by which he had entered forming 
one of the steps of the base of a statue. He listened attentively. Not a 
sound was heard; and taking courage, he emerged from the aperture. A 
sickly spectacle presented itself to his astonished eyes. The hall was paved 
with squares of black and white marble, and these were stained with blood, 
which appeared to have been recently shed, as some of it was not yet dry. 
He observed too a fragment of female dress lying on the ground, and turned 
away shuddering. Still, as all was silent around him, he felt a desire to see 
more of this castle, which he had no doubt was the castle of Miraflorcs, and 
Clara’s birth-place. 

His attention was next drawn to an open door, and going towards it, he 
found it led into a room containing a couch, a prie-dieit, and a small walnut- 
wood table. Leaving this room, he returned to the trap-door, extinguished 
his taper, and closed the door to by means of a piece of iron fixed for that 
purpose; then crossing the hall, hq came to the large folding-doors, one leaf of 
which was broken off the hinges; he then walked out on the broad steps 
which descended to the courtyard, observing with horror that they too were 
stained with blood. But he was still more horrified to see two bodies lying 
within a short distance of each other. His blood curdled at this sight, 
when suddenly he fancied he heard a faint moan. Justly surmising that life 
remained in one of the two bodies before him, he advanced towards them, and 
examined them both. One was that of a muscular middle-aged man, with 
every bad passion stamped on his countenance, while his limbs were unmis¬ 
takably stiffened in death. He then approached the other. It was that of a 
young man, whose face, though ghastly pale, was truly beautiful. He knelt 
down by him, and observed his fingers twitch with a convulsive movement. 
He had been wounded in the side, but the blood had ceased to flow. He 
next look^t about him for the means of rendering him assistance. A fountain, 
half choked with rubbish, still sent forth a thin stream. He crossed over to 
it, and wetting his handkerchief, bathed the wounded man’s forehead, and 
had the pleasure of hearing a faint sound issue from his lips. He remembered 
to have seen some cushions on the couch in the room leading from the hall, 
and he hurried thither to procure them. But to his disappointment they 
were fixtures. He took th eprie-dieu, however, which had a stuffed back, and 
arranged it as a pillow for the young man, who soon uttered a sigh. He 
instantly endeawjpid to pour some wine out of his flask down the young man’s 
throat. He swautfWed it, and a faint shade of natural colour tinged his death¬ 
like countenance. Lord Westfield felt strong hopes of his recovery, if he could 
but procu£ r « assistance soon enough, but as to leaving him now, that was out 
of the question. So he looked about him again. He saw that the cloak of 
the dead man had fallen off, and was lying close to him. This he fetched, 
and placing it on the ground, near the wounded young man, prepared to 
bind up his wound as well as he could. He took his own handkerchief and 
that of the young man, and with his braces, contrived to bandage the 
wound; he then turned him gently on his left side, wrapped the cloak round 
him, bathed his forehead again, and watched eagerly for further signs of 
animation. Presently the wounded man unclosed his heavy eyes, on which, 
death seemed to have set his seal. 

“Where am I ? ” he murmured. 

“ With a friend,” replied Lord Westfield, supporting his head, and offering 
him the flask. “ Take a little of this wine. ^ It will strengthen you.” 

The young man drank, and then said, in feeble tones, “Who are you, 
seeking to recall me to a life of no value to me now ? ” 

“I am an Englishman,” said Lord Westfield. “Providence has directed 
me to this spot. I trust that your wound, though serious, is not mortal.” 

“ Would that it wove! ” said the young man. “ I should rejoin Almira. 
I saw her fall lifeless at Fcrrando’s feet! ” 

“ Pray do not agitate yourself thus,” said Lord Westfield, soothingly. “ I 
should like to remove you from this place. Perhaps Ferrando may return.” 

“ He is gone,” said the young man, his voice becoming stronger. “ J 
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heard him say, ‘ Let us leave this accursed place.’ Accursed it is, indeed, for 
has he not shed the blood of an innocent angel-” 

Here his feelings overpowered him, and his head fell heavily on Lord 
Westfield’s arm, who laid him gently down and watched him for some time, 
until he perceived that he slept the sleep of exhaustion. As he slept, Lord 
Westfield could not help admiring his regular features and noble cast of 
countenance, and felt strangely attracted towards him. lie slept until the 
evening, Lord Westfield remaining near him, and assuaging his own hunger 
by eating some of the bread he had brought with him. When he awoke he 
asked for drink. Lord Westfield feared to give him wine, so he emptied the 
flask, which he filled with water at the fountain and brought to the young 
man, who drank it eagerly. He then dozed off again until the evening 
shadows deepened into night. 

“ What will Clara say if I do not return to the cottage to-night?” thought 
Lord Westfield, suddenly. “ And the gitanos, too, what will they fancy if 
they have sought me in the valley ? Perhaps Clara will be alarmed and 
think that I have again met a wolf. Dear girl! how terrified she was.” 

Absorbed in his own reflections, he remained for some time with his eyes 
cast on the ground, but happening to raise them, he saw the same tall figure 
he had seen converse with old Winter, come from a heap of ruins near the 
pedestal of a colossal statue of the Cid that stood in the middle of the court¬ 
yard. Feeling certain that it was no spectre, he shouted aloud for help; but 
the figure disappeared, nor did he see it again. He continued his vigil by 
the side of the wounded man, musing over the strange scenes he had gone 
through since he had left England. The sun had set, and it was now night, 
but the stars shed a mild radiance, though the moon was not visible. He 
fancied he saw figures flitting past him at a distance, and thinking it must 
certainly be the brigands, gave himself up for lost. Presently he heard a 
voice say, “ I wonder if we shall come across this Englishman.” 

“ Thank Heaven! ” exclaimed Lord Westfield, and starting to his feet, he 
called out in a loud whisper, “ Here, here! Zambro, Melchior, this way.” 

Zambro and Melchior now came forward, and great was their astonishment 
to find the Englishman watching a wounded man. 

“ Help me to carry this wounded gentleman into the castle as soon as he 
wakes,” said Lord Westfield. “He will be more at his ease on the couch 
there than he is now. He says that the brigands have left the place.” 

“ So they have,” said Melchior; “ I ascertained that in the village to-day. 
They were seen in the early morning to cross over the rocks behind 
Cuesta Blanca.” 

“ Then,” said Lord Westfield, “he can remain here for a little time until 
he is able to be removed. How fortunate that you have come! How did 
you find me out ?” 

“ Well, senor,” said Zambro, “we went to the cottage and were received 
very kindly by the old gentleman and the young lady. They gave us a good 
dinner, and then we returned to the rocky pass, thinking to find you there ; 
but you were gone. So, after seeking you for some time, we returned to the 
cottage, and when the young lady heard you could not be found, she was half 
distracted. The old gentleman said you might have rambled a good wav off; 
but she was afraid you had been attacked by a wolf, and seemed almost 
Reside herself with fear. I thought you might have fallen into Ferrando’s 
clutches, though I didn’t tell her so, you may be sure; so I told Melchior 
that we had better go to Cuesta Blanca, ana see if we could pick up any 
information. We found that Ferrando had taken himself off, so we wondered 
what could have become of the gentleman we accompanied from Malaga, and 
we resolved on having a look at the old castle to see if we eonld find either 
you or him.” 

“ And you have found us both, I fancy,” said Lord Westfield; “for this 
gentleman has been wounded by Ferrando.” 

The above conversation took place in whispers, Lord Westfield being 
anxious not to disturb the wounded stranger. This latter, however, presently 
asked again for water. It was immediately given- to him, and then Lord 
Westfield directed Zambro and Melchior to carry him as gently as possible 
into the room leading from the hall, and lay him on the couch. He left them 
for a few minutes, and going to the trap-door, took his taper, lighted it, 
and showed Zambro and Melchior where to deposit their burthen. The 
wounded man was placed on the couch, and made as comfortable as circum¬ 
stances permitted: 

“As I live, it is Senor Nunez! ” exclaimed Zambro, whenrjbe saw his face. 

“What then can have become of the senorita?” asked Melchior, to 
which Zambro shook his head. 

“ This gentlenlan is known to you, then ? ” asked Lord Westfi^ I. 

“We came with him from Malaga,” replied Zambro, “and should have 
remained with him, but for our duty towards you, senor. Ferrando has been 
at his fiendish work, that’s certain.” 

“And they have carried off the seftora with them, no doubt,” said 
Melchior. 

“ Hush! ” exclaimed Lord Westfield, “ he may hear you.” 

“ Not he, he’s fast asleep, poor gentleman! ” said Zambro, after casting 
a compassionate glance at the subject of their conversation, “and sleep is the 
best doctor he can have. But I’m thinking, senor, that you had better return 
to the cottage. Melchior and I will remain with Sehor Nunez. It is my 
firm belief that somebody will not sleep if you do not return to the cottage 
to-night.” 

“ I will return then,” said Lord Westfield, “ since the senorita appeared 
anxious about me. One of you can come to the cottage early to-morrow 
to get breakfast for yourselves, and something to tempt the appetite of our 
poor friend there.” 

“ For a day or two water is the best physic he can have,” said Zambro. “ If 
we can keep him from fever, youth and nature will do the rest.” 

Lord Westfield could not help smiling at this primitive mode of treatment. 
Hydropathy was not in vogue then; but it seems that Zambro and his 
fellow gitanos were hydropathists without being aware of it. 


Lord Westfield then prepared to return to the cottage. Should he go by 
the secret passage, or by the circuitous route the gitanos had come ? By the 
latter it was more than three miles, by the former not a mile and a-half, at 
most; so he resolved on going the shortest way. He gave one of his tapers 
to Zambro, and lighting the other, wished them good night; but, instead of 
going out of the castle as they expected he would, he went to the end of the 
hall where the statue was, opened the trap-door, and calling Zambro, showed 
him the secret passage, telling him to come with him as far as the opening at 
the other end, that he might go backwards and forwards the shortest way. 
Zambro was much astonished at the discovery the Englishman had made, and 
said that it was certainly very lucky that he had discovered it just then. 

As Lord Westfield was putting out his taper on emerging from the entrance 
in the rock, Zambro said, “ The brigands cannot know of this passage. If they 
did, they would never go over the rocks when they could save themselves more 
than two miles. But, senor,” he added, “ did Senor Nuhez say anything 
about the young lady?” 

“As far as I could gather from his incoherent speech,” replied Lord 
Westfield, “he said Ferrando had murdered her, and I really think death 
preferable to the fate that would have awaited her at the hands of such a 
monster.” 

“ Then they must either have carried her body away or buried it,” said 
Zambro, “for there was no woman with them this morning.” 

“ How do you know that ?” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ From good authority,” said Zambro, “ and the same person who told me 
that, said that any one who sent a bullet through Ferrando’s brains, would 
deserve a good reward.” 

“ So he would,” said Lord Westfield; “but you had better return to the 
castle. Take this taper. You cannot lose your way.” 

“ No fear of that,” said Zambro, and with another good night, he returned 
by the way he had come, while Lord Westfield, after closing the entrance in 
the rock, set off at full speed for the cottage. 

“ Who is there ?” asked Winter, as Lord Westfield knocked at the door. 

“ It is I,” he replied. 

The door flew open as by magic, and he had scarcely crossed the threshold, 
when Clara sprang towards him. 

“Oh! I am so glad!” she exclaimed; “I have been so wretched, 
thinking that perhaps you had met a wolf again, but you aro safe, now! ” 
And she sank insensible at his feet. 

“ Poor child ! ” said Winter, as he and Lord Westfield carried her into her 
chamber; “poor child! she has been fancying the most dreadful things ever 
since sunset.” 

They succeeded in restoring her to consciousness, and old Winter went to 
prepare the supper, leaving Clara sitting near Lord Westfield, her hand 
clasped in his, and the tears slowly stealing down her cheeks. 

“Dearest Clara,” said Lord Westfield, “why those tears when I am 
returned safe ? ” 

“ I do not know why I weep,” replied Clara, faintly smiling; “ but though 
I feel very happy, yet the tears will flow.” 

She looked up in his face with an expression of such artless affection that a 
veil seemed suddenly to fall from his eyes. He felt he loved Clara more than 
life, and hoped she loved him. 

“Dear Clara,” he said, drawing nearer to her, “how precious those tears 
are to me! And you felt sufficiently interested in my fate to be unhappy at 
my long absence ? ” 

“ I never felt so miserable since the death of my poor brother Luis,” replied 
Clara; “ and I said to myself ‘ I am doomed to lose all my brothers.' ” 

“A brother’s love will no longer content me, Clara,” said he gravely; 
“ I must have more than that.” 

I “ Well, I really think I do love you even better than I did Luis,” said the 
'"artless girl, “ for I am never happy while you are away, though I did not 
mind Luis being absent.” 

This simple confession enchanted Lord Westfield. He raised her pretty 
little hand to his lips, and kissed it repeatedly. 

“ Then as you love me better than a brother, Clara^said he, “ can you 
love me as a husband ? Will you be my wife ? ” 

“ Your wife!.” said Clara in low tones, the eloquent blood mantling in her 
cheeks; “ I had never thought of that.” 

“ But you will think of it, my sweet Clard,” said he, “ and to-morrow you 
will tell me if you love me well enough to be mine, and mine only.” 

Clara placed her two hands confidingly in his, and replied timidly, “ I need 
not wait until to-morrow. 1 shall not love you then better than I do now. 
I put my in you; and oh, my dear friend, you will always love 
: me, will y@|flt ? ” 

| A mute was Lord Westfield’s only reply. He felt too happy to utter 
I a word. 

I The voice of old Winter was now he^rd summoning them to supper. Lori 
| Westfield left Clara, and went into the room where Winter was. 

; “ My good Winter,” said his lordship, “ I wish to *ay a few serious words 

to you. In the absence of Clara’s relatives you must be considered in the 
• light of a parent to her; therefore it would not be right to conceal from you, 

| that Clara and I are betrothed to each other. You have no objection to her 
i becoming my wife, have you ? ” 

“ I, my lord, have any objection!” exclaimed Winter, in tones of delight. 
“ It would be a joyful day for me to see my precious child leave this hateful 
country for ever; but-” and he abruptly stopped. 

“ But what, good Winter ?” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ Oh, my lord, I fear—that is—I cannot tell exactly—whether I ought to 
have any voice in the matter.” 

“ She has no near relatives,” said Lord Westfield. “ Nothing is known of 
her father or her brother, as you said; and therefore, as you are her guardian 
at present, you ought to do what is most for her benefit.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Winter, rubbing his forehead as if in great perplexity* 
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“ But you see, my lord, she may have relations who may some day make a 
disturbance about the business, if you have only my consent to marry her. 
But,” he added, speaking as if suddenly relieved of his embarrassment, “ I’ll 
tell you what—wait for a day or two, and then I’ll consider the matter, and 
tell you what I think about it.” 

“ Well, Winter, if it will be a satisfaction to you I will wait a few days for 
your decision,” said Lord Westfield. 

“ A.nd now will you not have some supper, my lord ? ” asked Winter, 
calling afterwards to Clara to come and have hers. 

Clara came in, but neither she nor Lord Westfield seemed disposed to do 
honour to the supper. Lord Westfield spoke of the young man whom he had 
found at the Castle of Miraflores, and added, “ Zambro will come here early in 
the morning, and perhaps you will be kind enough give to him whatever is 
necessary. Melchior can go to Cuesta Blanca for provisions, thus sparing 
you much fatigue, my good friend.” 

Winter appeared very fidgety, and at last said, “ I would much rather that 
those gitanos were not spying about here.” 

Lora Westfield actually stared at the old man in amazement, but said very 
mildly, “You forget, my good Winter, that you yourself proposed my calling 
on the gitanos for assistance.” 

“True, I did forget,” said Winter, “though I had no idea of having 
itanos running backwards and forwards from here to Miraflores. But 

suppose it can’t be helped.” 

Lord Westfield wondered at Winter’s strange manner, and began to think 
that he was becoming childish. He remained silent, pondering over the 
inconsistency of the old man, who said, abruptly, “ I think it is high time to 
retire to rest. Do not you, my lord ? Clara, my dear, go to bed.” 

Clara, who had not uttered a word since she had entered the room, fancying 
that something disagreeable had occurred, wished Lord Westfield good night 
and left the room. Lord Westfield followed her example, but could not clo^e 
his eyes, owing to the tumult of thoughts that crowded on his brain. He 
had lain awake for perhaps two hours when he heard the cottage door open. 
He rose softly from his pallet, and goif .g to the window beheld Winter talking 
to the tall figure, which presently entered the cottage with him. 

“The prior of St. Salvador’s ghost!” said Lord Westfield, derisively. 
“ But all this is passing strange.” 

A low murmuring fell upon his car—he could not hear a single word of 
what was spoken, and yet felt as it were compelled to listen ; at last he heard 
the door unclosed, and the mysterious visitor departed. Soon after, worn out 
by the different emotions he had experienced during the day, Lord Westfield 
fell into a sound sleep, nor did he awake the next morning until roused by 
Winter to speak to Zambro. 

(To be continued.) 


GODFREY MARKLAND. 


Chapter XXVII. 

On the morning appointed for the funeral of the quondam baronet, Godfrey 
Markland and Sir Arthur were breakfasting together earlier than usual that 
they might be ready to assist at the solemn ceremonial, which was to take 
place at eleven o’clock, when a letter was brought to the former, who, on 
glancing at the superscription, said in answer to the anxiety depicted on the 
countenance of his friend, “ It is from Tom Thaxton.” A shade of disap¬ 
pointment passed over the features of the blind man at this announcement, 
and a profound sigh seemed to say, “Not from her yet! ” But he was 
speedily startled from the reverie into which he was falling by a loud 
exclamation from Godfrey, whose surprise on reading the following lines was 
unspeakable:— 

“ My dear Markland,— You must come to town immediately, for I have 
just made a discovery with regard to the Bussells that will render your 
marriage with onc^f that family morally impossible, and you may thank your 
lucky stars that this revelation has not come too late to get you out of the 
mess. Yours truly, T. Thaxton.” 

“ Is anything the matter, Godfrey ? ” asked Sir Arthur. 

“I am afraid so, sir,” replied Godfrey. “This is from Thaxton, and I 
really don’t know what to make of it. He must certainly be deceived; at 
least I hope so. Just listen to what he says.” 

He read aloud the brief epistle, to which his auditor lent an attentive car, 
not ill-pleased with its contents, as Godfrey might have guegjftKL had he not 
been too deeply engrossed by the letter itself to observe the ^pfam of satis¬ 
faction that lighted up the face of his companion. 

“ You must go to-day, Markland,” said the baronet. 

“ Impossible, Sir Arthur. I cannot think of leaving you to-day for any 
such selfish consideration. Besides, whether there is anything in this or not, 
to-morrow will do equally well for an explanation.” 

“ Good,” thought Sir Arthur. “ If to-morrow will do as well as to-day 
for an explanation, his heart is not very deeply concerned in the affair.” 

It was settled that Markland should start for London the next morning, 
and that Sir Arthur should follow in a few days with Hollis, as his eyes 
again required attention. 

The discovery made by Mr. Thaxton was nothing less than the true history 
of Mrs. llussetl, or rather Madame Brisi, and her two daughters. 

It may truly bb said that in all the affairs of this world there are 
“wheels within wheels” unseen, unheard, perpetually at work to produce 
the most unexpected results. The lady to whom Mr. Thaxton had devoted 
his heart’s affections was the daughter of a professor of music named Carlton. 
He was an old man now, and had struggled through life amid the cares and 
disappointments that so often beset the path of men of talent who have 
neither money nor patronage to clear the way. In fact he had never risen 


beyond the grade of a school teacher, and as he had now given up that 
occupation, his means of living were derived from his engagement as organist 
at the parish church, and the composition of easy pieces of music for juvenile 
pupils. His eldest daughter Emily was his housekeeper, and his two younger 
daughters contributed towards the support of the family by going out as 
daily governesses. Thaxton’s courtship had been going on for more than ten 
years, during which period he had seldom missed dining at Mr. Carlton’s 
house on a Sunday, and spending at least two evenings m the week there. 
He had often talked of Markland in the warmest strains of sincere friendship, 
but had never spoken of his matrimonial engagement until his return from 
Bristol, when, after having related the history of the trial, he said, “ Mark- 
land has shown himself a regular trump all through the affair. He 
certainly is one of the best fellows in the world, but I am afraid he is going 
to throw himself away.” 

“ What, going to be married, eh ? ” said the old gentleman. 

“ Yes,” replied Thaxton, “ and I don’t at all like the connection; but, 
what is of much more consequence, his mother docs not like it cither, and 
she is not a woman to form illiberal opinions.” 

“Then you know the lady Mr. Markland is engaged to? ” said Miss Carlton. 

“ I never saw her,” replied Thaxton; “ but I have heard she is remark¬ 
ably beautiful, and that, I suppose, is the bait that has caught my friend. I 
am sorry for it; but, as it cannot be helped, for he is going to be married 
next week, I hope it will turn out better than I expect.” 

“But what reason have you, Tom, for thinking it will not turn out well ?” 
asked Mr. Carlton. 

“ I think, sir, a young man in Markland’s position, should know something 
of the family he is marrying into,” replied Thaxton ; “ and I am afraid these 
people have carefully kept him in the dark on that point. The mother of the 
young lady is a Mrs. Bussell—a widow.” 

“Bussell!” interrupted the old gentleman—“not Mrs. Bussell of Wey¬ 
mouth Street, I hope ? ” 

“ The same,” replied Thaxton. “ Do you know anything of her ? ” 

“ I do, indeed,” said the old gentleman. “ This marriage must not take 
place, Tom—or at least Mr. Markland must be made aware who these people 
really are, before he allies himself to them. That woman’s name is not 
Bussell, neither is she a widow ; she has a husband living here in London, a 
vagabond Italian, who has been boasting amongst his acquaintances that his 
daughter is going to be married to a rich nobleman, and he is getting credit 
| on the strength of this grand alliance, which he gives out is to be the making 
of him. Now, the nobleman he speaks of must be your friend Mr. Mark- 
land, who is most probably ignorant of this man’s existence, therefore the 
mother and daughter must have leagued together to deceive him.” 

Thaxton was not very much surprised at finding that the Bussells were in 
reality little better than swindlers ; for his professional experience had taught 
him to mistrust such people. He was, however, eager to learn how Mr. Carlton 
knew so much of them, as he felt sure, that if the truth of his statement could 
be established, it would save Godfrey Markland from ruin and misery. 

“ The facts can easily be proved,” said the old gentleman. “ I know the 
husband; he is an Italian, named Brisi. Many years ago, twenty perhaps, he 
came to this country with a view of getting an engagement as a singer at one 
of the London theatres, and this brought him in communication with several 
theatrical people, and amongst others with this person, who calls herself 
Mrs. Bussell, who was then an actress. She had taken some lessons in singing 
of me, and still came to my house occasionally once or twice in the company 
of Signor Brisi, as she wanted to have my opinion of his voice. 

“ She was a very fine girl then, and he married her. Soon afterwards they 
went to Italy, and I never heard anything more of them till lately, when I 
happened to meet Brisi in the street, in a very shabby condition by the way; 
and when I told him who I was, he began to speak very freely of his affairs, 
telling me in the most shameless manner, as a matter of boast, that after living 
three years in Italy with his wife he had left her to make her fortune as she 
best might, and he fancied she had succeeded pretty well, as he now found her 
living in good style in Weymouth Street, and that he meant to take up his 
abode with her soon, when he should be rich enough. Then ho asked me to 
lend him money; and I suppose it was to induce me to do so that he told me, 
as a secret, that his wife had two beautiful daughters, who, he believed, were 
| his, and that one of them was about to be married to a nobleman of large 
| fortune who supposed his wife was a widow, and that was the reason he was 
keeping aloof till the marriage had taken place, when she had promised to 
acknowledge his claim to share in her good fortune.” 

“ Thank Heaven! there is yet time to defeat their artful schemes,” 
exclaimed Thaxton. “ It will cost him a few hundreds to get clear, perhaps; 
but this timely discovery is most fortunate. A week hence it would have 
been too late.” 

It was owing to this conversation that Markland received those few lines, 
written in haste to save the post, which caused him to leave Morriugton Hall 
some days sooner than he had intended, and the moment he arrived in town 
he hurried, in a state of feverish anxiety, to the Temple, where he found his 
friend expecting him. 

“ So here’s a pretty kettle of fish ! ” were the first words that greeted his 
ears. “ Didn’t I always say that something would come out to prove that 
your delicate china is but cracked crockery after all ? ” 

“ What in the world is it, Thaxton ? What have you got to tell me ? ” 

“ First of all, Markland, tell me—will it make you desperately miserable 
to break off your engagement ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” he replied; “ that will, of course, depend upon circum¬ 
stances. If I find that Cynthia is not what I believed her to be-. But 

pray don’t trifle with me, Tom. I cannot bear it. Say what you have got 
to say at once, will you, and let me know the worst.” 

“ I am not altogether sure that I know the worst myself,” said Thaxton. 
“ However, I know quite enough to make you sing ‘ 0 ! be joyful,’ for you 
have had a narrow escape of being linked with a set of people you would 
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have been heartily ashamed of. In short, my dear Markland, you were very 
near becoming the dupe of an artful designing woman, who, under the false 
pretence of being a widow, has imposed upon your credulity, and been 
speculating upon your fortune to provide for a worthless husband.” 

“ Good Heavens ! ” exclaimed Godfrey, “where have you learned all this, 
and what reason have you to suppose it is true ? ” 

Thaxton repeated all that Mr. Carlton had told him; and the horror as well 
as astonishment with which Godfrey listened to these important disclosures, 
may be better imagined than described. Amid the varied feelings that 
agitated his mind one sentiment prevailed over all the rest—it was gratitude 
to Providence for having preserved him from a life of bitter sorrow and 
unavailing regret. 

“ Of course you will sound a retreat ? ” said Thaxton. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. “ Without delay. But oh, Tom, such people 
as these will not scruple to bring the affair into court.” 

“Ah ! ” laughed Thaxton. “A pretty figure you will make in the papers, 
truly. Breach of promise—Russell verms Markland. I shall have to defend 
you, I suppose. Only fancy—letter read by the plaintiffs counsel— 
‘ Adorable Cynthia ! ’ By the way, is there sufficient ground for an action ? 
It is only five days since you ceased to be a minor, and no promise is binding 
that was made while you were under age.” 

“I wrote to her on my birthday, requesting her to fix the day for our mar¬ 
riage,” said Godfrey. 

“ Then I am afraid you are booked,” said Thaxton, “ unless you buy them 
off, which I think would be the best way.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked Godfrey. 

“Simply this,” said Thaxton. “ Offer them a good round sum to let you 
off quietly—let us say five hundred pounds. It would be worth that to get 
rid of the affair without any bother.” 

“ I would willingly pay double to avoid publicity,” said Godfrey. “ But 
suppose they refuse to make terms ? ” 

“ Not they, depend upon it,” said Thaxton. “ If you will entrust me with 
full authority to act for you, I can venture to promise that I shall be able to 
effect a compromise for the five hundred.” 

“Do so, then, for Heaven’s sake,” said Godfrey. “I shall not have a 
moment’s peace till it is settled. What an arrant fool I have been! ” 

“ You may well say so,” replied Thaxton, laughing. “ However, you can 
comfort yourself with the reflection that it might have been worse.” 

“ It might indeed,” said Godfrey. ‘‘It absolutely makes me shudder to 
think of the fate I have escaped almost by a miracle.- Thaxton, I begin to 
suspect I never did really love Cynthia Russell, for I feel at this moment more 
like one released from bondage than a man disappointed in his fondest hopes.” 

“I knew very well from the beginning, my dear Markland, that your 
passion was more like infatuation than love,” said Thaxton, “ and I dreaded 
the time when your eyes would be opened to the fatal error; for that they 
would some day be opened I was fully convinced. Yet the awakening light 
has certainly come from a most unexpected quarter; and now, the sooner 
you can write yourself a free man the better. Shall I convey your proposals 
to these ladies to-morrow morning ? ” 

“ You shall do anything you please,” said Godfrey. “ Make what arrange¬ 
ments you think proper ; but let them understand this, I will never see them 

more ” Chaptek XXVIII. 

It was late in the evening when Godfrey Markland reached home,‘but 
Lady Catherine had not yet retired to rest, although it was past her usual 
hour; the wine and biscuits that generally constituted her latest repast being 
still on the table untasted, and a book with golden clasps, in which she had 
evidently been writing, was lying open before her. This she closed as she 
received her son with her habitual calm demeanour; nevertheless he could 
not fail to observe that there was a radiant light in her smile of welcome, that 
told how entirely the dark shadow of her life had passed away; and he saw 
that it was the repose of contentment, not of resignation, now, that beamed 
from her soft eyes and sat enthroned upon her noble brow. 

“My dear mother,” he said, sitting down at the table and pouring out 
wine both for her and himself, “ I thought you would have written to me— 
that you would have sent some message of congratulation—if it had been only 
a single line.” 

“No, Godfrey,” she replied, “it is easy to frame messages of congratula¬ 
tion on ordinary occasions; but what words could I have employed to tell how 
truly thankful I am for this great mercy ? There are some feelings, Godfrey, 
that cannot be expressed. Surely my silence could not be mistaken for 
indifference r” 

“No, I think not,” said Godfrey; “and yet I fancied that such notice was 
looked for, and some disappointment felt that it did not come.” 

“ There is time enough,” replied the lady quietly. “ And now, Godfrey, tell 
me something of yourself. Why have you returned sooner than you intended ? ” 

Godfrey cast his eyes down on the ground, and remained silent for some 
moments; then raising them again, he said in a low but decided tone, “ To 
break off ray marriage.” 

Lady Catherine uttered an exclamation of joy. This was indeed an unhoped 
for consummation of her happiness, and she eagerly inquired what had 
occasioned so sudden a determination. 

“ It is rather humiliating,” he replied, “ to make the confession, but I have 
been grossly deceived. You were right, my dear mother, in your judgment; 
and I ought to have given more weight to "your opinions than I did. How¬ 
ever, it is all over now; I am not going to be married, so there’s an end of it.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the lady. “ This is what I have prayed 
for. It has relieved my mind from a weight of care heavier than you have 
any idea of; for I saw before you a life embittered by one great irremediable 
sorrow, and I had given up all hope of saving you. Thank Heaven! the 
evil is averted. How did it come to pass ? ” 

Godfrey told her all that he had heard from Thaxton, and mentioned his 


friend’s proposal to free him from the engagement by negotiation, rather 
than run the risk of having an action brought against him for breach of 
promise, a plan that was entirely approved by Lady Catherine, who Avas as 
unwilling as he was himself to have his name published to the world in a 
manner that always brings ridicule upon the parties concerned. 

“ You do not ask me how I like Morrington Hall, mother ? ” said Godfrey, 
wishing to change the subject. 

“ You may tell me what you will, Godfrey,” she replied. “ I shall be gla'd 
to hear it.” 

Thus licensed, he began to describe with great animation scenes and objects 
that she remembered lull well; and perceiving that the reminiscences thus 
awakened gave her pleasure, he pursued the theme, and every now and then 
took occasion to mention the restored lord of the domain, of wh&m he always 
spoke with respect, and often with affection. He had begun to hope that his 
mother’s existence would not be for ever shrouded in solitude and sadness. He 
saw no reason why the autumn of life should be cold and dreary because its 
spring blossoms had been blighted by a hurricane, and it rejoiced him to 
think that he had himself been the means of restoring peace to her heart and 
of opening the way to a brighter future. 

The old feeling of confidence being thus happily restored between mother 
and son, they sat up talking over past events till long after midnight, and 
Godfrey slept more peacefully that night than he had done for months before. 
****** 

The interview between Mrs. Russell and Mr. Thaxton was a very stormy 
one. She at first treated his proposal with the utmost disdain ; poured forth a 
torrent of invectives against Markland; and declared she would consent to 
no compromise, but bring the affair into court, and expose his perfidy to the 
whole world. 

“I warn you, madam,” said Thaxton, “that it will be an unwise pro¬ 
ceeding on your part. No jury in the kingdom would give a verdict in 
your favour. I tell you that you would not even get the nominal damages 
that absolve the prosecutor from the costs of an action; in fact, you have 
subjected yourself to be indicted for a conspiracy to entrap a young man of 
family and fortune into an alliance every way unworthy of him; and if you 
choose to bring his name before the public in a manner he would willingly 
avoid, both for his own sake and that of your daughter, I shall most certainly 
advise him or his friends to enter an action on the ground I have stated, that 
the world may acquit him of any dishonourable conduct. It remains, there¬ 
fore, with you to decide between accepting his very liberal offer, or preparing 
to meet the consequences you would assuredly bring upon yourself by 
rejecting it.” 

“You are amazingly eloquent, sir,” replied the lady in a sneering tdne; 
“ but it has not the least effect upon me. If there is any conspiracy on foot, 
it is between you and your extremely honourable friend to terrify me into the 
quiet resignation of my daughter’s rights; but you have the wrong person to 
deal with. I am not so easily frightened. You have made base assertions 
that are utterly unfounded, and you must remember that if you cannot prove 
all the scandalous reports you have raised, which I defy you to do, Mr. 
Markland will find himself in the wrong box, notwithstanding the opinion of 
his very clever legal adviser.” 

“ We shall have no dilliculty in proving every word we have said, madam, 
as I can in a moment convince you,” said Mr. Thaxton. “ I believe you were 
formerly acquainted witli a gentleman named Carlton, a professor of music ? ” 

“ Carlton! ” she repeated, affecting not to recollect the name. 

“Yes, madam,” continued Mr. Thaxton. “He had the honour, some years 
ago, of giving lessons in singing to Miss Maria Penrose. You probably 
recollect him now.” 

The wily woman was taken by surprise; she hardly knew whether to deny 
or to admit the fact; at length she said boldly, “Well, sir, and 4f I do, 
what then ? ” 

“ That gentleman, madam, has within the last few days met with a certain 
person called Signor Brisi, who is, I think, not a stranger to you.” 

“Brisi! the wretch I had the misfortune to marry when I was little 
more than a child. He has no claim on me; we were divorced soon after 
the marriage.” 

“ Pardon me, madam, I think not. I am quite aware that you and lie have 
lived apart from each other; but there has been no legal separation. You are 
his wife still; and permit me to remind you that if you venture to take 
proceedings against Mr. Markland in a court of law, you will be obliged to 
do so in your husband’s name; to state what means you have had of living 
in his absence, and what property you have in the West Indies. You know 
best whether you can explain these poiuts to the satisfaction of an English 
jury ; and whether the circumstances that might be elicited by the questions 
would not tell in Mr. Markland’s favour.” 

Mrs. Russell did not seem to like this view of the case. Thaxton’s coolness 
baffled her; he evidently knew more than she had supposed he did, and she 
was at a loss how to carry on the contest. At length she said she would 
consult with her daughter, who was the proper person to decide the question, 
and that she would be prepared to give an answer on the following day. 

Thaxton was satisfied. He saw clearly what the result would be ; and as 
he walked back to his chambers, he said to himself exultingly, “ Well, he’s 
safe out of that scrape, at any rate.” 

As soon as Mr. Thaxton was gone, Mrs. Russell, in no very tranquil state 
of mind, went to the room of the expectant bride, who was engaged in the 
interesting task of arranging her bridal apparel. 

“ You may save yourself that trouble, my dear,” said her mother; “there 
will be no wedding after all.” 

Cynthia turned round, and looked at her with a vacant stare, as if she did 
not comprehend her meaning. 

“Yes, you may well look surprised,” continued Mrs. Russell, “but there’s 
no help for it. That short-sighted fool, Brisi, has ruined everything, and 
Markland has sent his lawyer to propose terms-” 
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Here she stopped abruptly, for the unfortunate girl, uttering a wild cry of 
despair, fell senseless on the bed. 

“Bless me, what folly is this!” exclaimed her mother, “How very 
ridiculous! I thought she knew better than to make a scene.” And she 
rang the bell hastily for assistance. 

One of the servants obeyed the summons instantly, and with the aid of 
cold water and other restoratives, the fainting girl soon recovered her con¬ 
sciousness, and then she began to wring her hands and give way to the most 
violent demonstrations of grief and rage. 

Just then, Leda, who had heard an unusual bustle, and concluded that her 
father was in the house, making some sort of disturbance, came sauntering 
leisurely from her own room to ascertain what was the matter; and when 
she understood what had occurred, instead of expressing either surprise or 
sorrow, a peculiar smile of triumph curled her lip and sparkled in her eyes as 
she said, in a malicious tone, “ Grapes may be bitter as well as sour then, it 
seems.” 

“ How can you be thinking of such foolery now,” said her mother, 
angrily. “ It would better become you to consider seriously what we are to 
do. Here am I left without a shilling in the world, and two girls on my 
hands, who have no chance of getting husbands now. If Cynthia had not 
been so headstrong, she might have been handsomely provided for as Sir 
James Morrington’s widow; for I understand he had a very good fortune 
independently of the estate. We must take this lawyer’s pitiful offer, I 
suppose; that will help us to get over to France, for here I am determined 
not to remain.” 

Cynthia declared passionately that she would never submit to such 
conditions; that she would see Markland again at any cost; that she would 
go to his proud mother and upbraid her as the cause of his falsehood; and 
much more she said equally wild and extravagant ;* but when the first 
emotions of disappointed hopes had subsided, she began to see the futility of 
any attempt to regain her lost lover, and consented to accept the alternative. 

Chapter XXIX. 

A few days after the events recorded in the last chapter, Sir Arthur 
Morrington arrived in town, attended by his faithful servant Hollis, and 
established himself for the time being at a private hotel near the residence of 
Dr. Wace, who was of opinion that his eyes were now in a fit state to be 
operated upon, and fixed an early day for the experiment. 

“My dear mother,” said Godfrey, one morning, as he was about to rise 
from the breakfast table, “are you disposed to receive a petition? ” 

“A petition! ” she repeated, “of what nature, Godfrey, and from whom?” 

About six months ago, mother, you may remember that I told you I had 
the good fortune to preserve a poor blind man from an imminent danger, and 
had also, at his own request, given him my name and address. You then 
prophesied that the object of that request was to petition for further favours, 
and you were not mistaken. The petition has been long delayed, but it is 
sent at last, not to me, but through me to you. May I present it ? ” 

“You may, my son,” was the reply. “ What is it he desires of me ?” 

“That you will grant him an interview,” said Godfrey; “and I most 
earnestly intreat you not to refuse it.” 

“ I do not refuse it, Godfrey,” said Lady Catherine., “ I intended to grant 
this whenever it should be asked.” 

“Shall it be to-day, then ?” said Godfrey, in a joyful tone. 

“ As you will,” she replied. “I am quite prepared to see him; and if he 
wishes to come to-day, so let it be.” . 

“Thanks, dear mother,” said Godfrey. “In about an hour from this time 
you may expect us.” 

Godfrey went off at onco to Sir Arthur, who, he knew, was anxiously 
awaiting the answer to his request. 

As soon as she was alone Lady Catherine sank down on her knees, and 
prayed fervently that this great happiness might not teach her to set too high 
a value on the world and its joys. It was difficult to gain composure for the 
approaching interview with him who, through all life’s fitful changes, had 
never lost his home in her heart; but she made an effort to calm her 
perturbed spirits ; and when, after the lapse of rather more than half an hour, 
Godfrey’s knock was heard at the door, her tranquillity was, in outward 
seeming, undisturbed. 

“ Alone, Godfrey ? ” she asked. 

“ No, dearest mother,” he replied. “ I have left Sir Arthur in the library. 
He expects you there.” 

Lady Catherine understood the delicacy of feeling that had prompted her 
son to avoid being present at their first meeting, and her eyes thanked him 
though her lips were silent, for she could not trust herself to speak. It was 
a trying moment, and with all her powers of self-control she was visibly and 
powerfully agitated. At the door of the library she paused for a short space 
to collect herself, then opened it very gently and entered, closing it behind 
her. He heard the sound, he knew she was there, and rose from his seat 
quietly, making no step forward, but waiting till her voice should assure him 
of her presence and of his welcome there. For awhile she gazed upon him 
in silence as he stood before her, looking so dignified, so handsome, so little 
changed from her youth’s first love, that she could almost have fancied 
the events of the last five and twenty years were but the dream of a single 
night. 

“ Arthur! ” she said softly; and her voice sounded to his ear as in the 
days gone by. 

“Is it you, my own Catherine?” said he, and he held out his arms 
towards her. She sprang into them; they folded fondly around her, and she 
wept upon his bosom. 

For two hours Godfrey remained alone, pondering over all the strange 
events of the last six months, and drawing in imagination a pleasing picture 
of the possible result of the long conference in the library. “And why 
ghould it not be so?” he said to himself; “they have many years before 
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them yet, and happiness is one of the things that can never come too late. 
He is the only man I could tolerate as the successor of my father ; and if they 
so arrange it, I shall be truly rejoiced.” 

At length they came, and the first glance at his mother’s serenely happy 
countenance, and the animated, joyous looks of her companion, told Godfrey 
that his anticipations were realised. He had found a second father. 

Chapter XXX. 

Myra was sitting at the parlour window looking out upon the little garden, 
which had already begun to show signs of the coining winter in the faded 
hues of the few remaining flowers, and the brown leaves that came fluttering 
down with every breath of wind from the trees outside that overhung the 
wall. She was in that dreamy state when the mind loses all consciousness of 
surrounding objects, and visionary things take the place of realities. Her 
work had fallen from her hands, and one fair arm was resting on the sill of 
the window, while the other was negligently hanging down, as she gazed 
thoughtfully upon a beautiful dahlia that was beginning to droop its head; 
but, although her eyes were fixed on the flower, she saw it not, or, if she did, 
she was wholly unconscious of it. 

It was a fine day for the season, and the little garden was still pleasant to look 
upon, notwithstanding the decline of all its most brilliant ornaments; but, had 
it possessed the charms of a paradise, its beauties would have been unheeded 
by the pensive maiden, whose meditations were certainly not at that moment 
on garden flowers. 

“ Myra, what are you thinking of, child?” 

She started like one awakened from a dream, and answered confusedly, 
“Nothing, grandma.” 

“Nothing, my dear; you must have been thinking of something, all this 
time.” 

“ I was looking at that crimson dahlia—see how it is falling off.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see it is fallihg off. But people don’t go into brown studies 
for half-an-hour together about a dahlia.” 

“ Ilalf-an-hour, grandma ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, it is exactly half-an-hour by my watch since you let your 
work fall upon the floor, where it has been lying ever since, while you have 
been absolutely lost in thought.” 

Myra lifted the muslin from the carpet and began to stitch away with 
great energy, as if to obliterate from the mind of her aged relative the 
impression made by her recent abstraction ; but the old lady was not at all 
disposed to neglect so favourable an opportunity for offering a little sound 
advice, and began accordingly. 

“ My dear Myra, I have been very sorry to observe, that ever since we lost 
sight of that young man who so sadly deceived us-” 

“Oh, grandmamma, here he is!” exclaimed Myra, starting up, her eyes 
flashing with joyful surprise. “ Mr. Markland! It is he himself, and a 
gentleman with him. Why—it is Mr. Gilroy; I am sure of it, though he 
looks so different.” 

“My dear child, that cannot he Mr. Gilroy.” 

“ It is, indeed. See, he is quite blind. He is leaning on Mr. Markland’s 
arm. I knew him directly. His beard is taken away—that is what makes 
the difference ; and he is in deep mourning.” 

“ Well, I believe you arc right,” said Mrs. Campbell. “ What in the 
world can they be coming here for?” 

Myra cared not why; they were come—and she was happy. Meanwhile 
the two gentlemen had been admitted by the delighted servant girl, who had 
frequently given it as her particular opinion that the house had not been like 
the same since Mr. Gilroy left—a sentiment that might perhaps refer quite as 
much to Markland’s visits as to the late boarder’s residence in it. With 
an air that gave evidence of her extreme satisfaction she announced “Mr. 
Gilroy and Mr. Walker,” not knowing them by any other names. 

Poor Mrs. Campbell felt herself in an awkward dilemma, for she could 
imagine no other motive for so unexpected a visit than a desire on the part of 
her quondam lodger to re-establish himself under her roof; and as she had 
determined not to encourage any overtures to that effect, she knew not 
whether to receive her guests with kindly warmth or frigid politeness, and 
the struggle in her mind was so obvious that Markland saw what was 
passing there, and felt a great inclination to laugh, but was restrained by the 
consciousness that Myra would be displeased if he indulged his mirth at the 
old lady’s expense. He therefore went up to her and put out his hand in 
his usual friendly manner. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Campbell?” said he. “I dare say you are 
surprised to see us, arc you not ? ” 

“Why, sir, I must confess that it is a pleasure I could hardly have 
expected, considering all things.” 

“You mean, considering that my friend ran away from you so abruptly/ 
said Godfrey. “ We are now come to explain how all that happened, and to 
show ourselves in our true colours. I believe I need not introduce myself; 
but you have yet to learn who the gentleman is you have been used to call 
Gilroy, and when you are undeceived on this point I hope you will acquit us 
both of any evil intentions.” Then, taking Sir Arthur, who had been talking 
to Myra, by the arm, he led him up to the wondering matron. “ Permit me 
to have the pleasure, madam, of making known to you Sir Arthur Morrington, 
of Morrington Hall, the eldest son of the brave Colonel Morrington, who 
commanded your husband’s regiment in India.” 

The astonishment produced by these words may be readily imagined. 
Never was elderly gentlewoman taken so completely Dy surprise. Sir Arthur 
Morrington! And she had absolutely turned him out of her house, and 
otherwise acted most ungraciously towards him. What could she say or do ? 
How was she ever to get over such an unlucky mistake ? Her first words 
therefore were words of shame and contrition; but these repentant expressions 
were instantly stopped by Sir Arthur, who said, laughing, “ You were quite 
right, my dear lady. What better treatment was deserved by two scamps 
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who had the assurance to impose upon you with trumped-up names and false 
appearances ? You acted very wisely, and we shall not be the less friends, I 
am sure, for your prudence on that occasion.” 

The old lady was greatly relieved by this good-natured interpretation of 
her conduct, and began to converse freely with her now welcome and 
honoured guest, who took a seat by her side, and entered into a detail of the 
late events & that had cleared his name from the obloquy which had caused him 
to conceal it. and restored him to his birthright. 

While this conversation was going on, Godfrey was talking to Myra at the 
window, in a low tone of voice, and in a strain that brought a brighter colour 
to her cheeks, and made her heart beat more quickly than was its wont. At 
length he said rather abruptly, “ Myra, did you like my mother ? ” 

“ Oh, yes—Mr. Markland. What a charming lady she is—so affable, so 
kind, and so beautiful, too. Were you displeased at my going to her ? ” 

“Displeased!” he repeated. “It was a brave and noble act. I did 
not suppose you had so much courage, and it did more good than you are 
aware of.” 

“Did it ? ” said Myra. “How glad I am of that. I was so afraid your 
mother would think-■>” She stopped suddenly, and looked a little confused. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, and looking full into her face, “what did you 
suppose she would think ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she replied; “ I thought she might fancy—that is, I was 
afraid she would think it was taking a great liberty to call upon her.” 

“ I assure you she thought nothing of the kind,” said Godfrey. “ She is 
far too good and amiable, dearest Myra, not to appreciate such motives as 
induced you to lay aside the formal rules of etiquette. You must love my 
mother—for my sake,” he added in a lower tone, bending down his head till 
it almost touched hers. 

“ I could love her for her own sake, Mr. Markland.” 

“ Then you must love me for her sake.” This was whispered so softly, 
that no one besides herself could possibly hear it; and the whispering not 
being checked, was thus continued, “ You do not reply to that; you do not 
say you could love me for my own sake. Perhaps you doubt whether I am 
worthy to be told so.” 

“ Oh no, I never doubted that! ” 

Godfrey could not help smiling at this tacit confession of what he pretty 
well knew already from certain hints Sir Arthur Morrington had given 
him, and he had the satisfaction of feeling sure that it was neither his 
rank nor his wealth that had won the heart of this gentle girl; and as 
every man likes to be admired for his own personal merits, rather than 
through his banker or Burke’s Landed Gentry, he felt gratified accordingly, 
and was pleased both with himself and her. 

The morning passed pleasantly away, and as the two friends walked 
homeward, Godfrey told Sir Arthur of the new step he had taken towards 
matrimonial felicity, to whicji communication the latter replied, “ I am very 
glad to hear it, my dear Godfrey. Such a marriage as that cannot fail to 
make you happy. And so, after all, the dear girl I have so often said I could 
love as a daughter, is to be my son’s wife.” 

“Even so, Sir Arthur. What a glorious family party we shall make. I 
do not apprehend any opposition from my mother in this case.” 

“She will not object,” said Sir Arthur, “I can assure you of that; and, 
in fact, I do not think you could please her better.” 

Chapter XXXI., and Last. 

The anxiously-desired operation that gave hopes of restoring sight to the 
blind man was performed at last, and with complete success. Godfrey Mark- 
land was with him on the trying occasion, and the first object that presented 
itself to his restored vision was the generous young man who had so long 
been to him as the light of his life. It was but a momentary glimpse, as the 
eyes were instantly covered up, and for several days he was kept in total dark¬ 
ness. At length the bandages were exchanged for a shade, which was also 
left off by degrees, so that after awhile no trace remained of recent blindness, 
except that, in a strong light, he would sometimes shade his eyes with his 
hand, or close them. They were very fine eyes, large, dark, and brilliant; 
and the principal use he made of them, while the pleasure was still new to 
him, was to gaze alternately on the faces of Lady Catherine and her son, as 
if to indemnify himself for having been so long deprived of this supreme 
happiness. 

“I do not wonder,” said Godfrey one day, jokingly, “ that you should have 
mourned the loss of such eyes as those.” 

“ Why, I believe they are none of the dullest,” replied the baronet, 
laughing. Then he continued in a more serious tone, “ But, oh, Godfrey, if 
you had lived in darkness for more than three years as I have done, you 
would have learned to appreciate the inestimable value of any eyes, however 
unsightly, that would enable you to behold the light of heaven, and the faces 
of those you love. How often have I endeavoured in imagination to delineate 
your own features, and I was not far wrong in the picture I drew. Indeed, I 
was a pretty correct artist in idea; for I have met with no one yet whose 
countenance has disappointed me.” 

“ Perhaps your fancy with regard to some of us did not soar very high,” 
said Godfrey. 

“ Nay,” returned the baronet, “ you forget you once accused me of taking 
a very high flight in the case of a certain little girl who has gone up wonder¬ 
fully in your eyes since that time, I imagine. Which of us was the blind 
man then, eh, Godfrey ? ” 

“ Myself, decidedly,” replied Godfrey. “ But, as the fact of having eyes, 
yet seeing not, is by no means uncommon, I hold myself excusable on account 
of the weakness of human nature.” 

“Nay, if we admit that as an excuse,” said Sir Arthur, laughing, “I 
don’t know what frailties we might not run into [on the same score. And 
now, Godfrey, are you disposed to go down with me to the Hall? There will 
be many things to arrange before we take up our abode there, and I shall 


need your assistance. You are better acquainted with your mother’s tastes 
and habits than I am.” 

“ When do you go, sir ? ” asked Godfrey. 

“The day after to-morrow,” replied the baronet. 

“Very well,” said Godfrey; “I shall be ready to attend you. Myra must 
come to console my mother in our absence. They get oh extremely well 
together.” 

. “Angels do not disagree,” was the complimentary, and, moreover, the 
sincere rejoinder. 

Sir Arthur had passed the greater part of his time since the recovery of his 
sight at the house of Lady Catherine, who was still the same gentle, quiet 
lady she had ever been. She had received Myra with open arms as her 
future daughter-in-law; and the happy girl soon found herself quite at home 
in the house she had once felt so afraid to enter, and in which she had never 
dreamed of being an invited guest. And even if she had been nothing to 
Godfrey, she would still have found favour in the sight of Lady Catherine, for 
the sake of him to whom she had been a kind nurse and companion in his 
dayp of affliction. 

Another accredited member of the social circle in Cumberland Place was 
Mr. Thaxton, who, by Sir Arthur’s liberality, was enabled to set up a 
respectable establishment, independent of his chambers in the Temple, and to 
fix an early day for terminating his existence as a bachelor. The cause in 
which he had been so accidentally engaged had proved for him the turning 
point of Fortune, and from that hour he was a rising man. 

It was from Mr. Thaxton, too, that Godfrey Markland learned that tho 
Russclls had disappeared under the most disgraceful circumstances. The 
five hundred pounds paid as the price of Markland’s freedom had placed 
them in a condition to keep up appearances a little longer; and they had 
used this advantage to obtain on credit jewellery, plate, and wearing apparel 
to a considerable amount, with which they had absconded; and all endeavours 
to trace them further than the coast had proved unsuccessful. The signor, it 
appeared, was not a partaker of the spoil, for he was seen in London after 
their departure in a very miserable plight, and heard to complain bitterly of 
the unnatural conduct of his wife and daughters. Godfrey himself one day 
met hinrin the street, and coloured with shame as he reflected how nearly he 
might havq been allied to such a wretched being had it not been for his 
friend Thaxton, whose services he, no less than Sir Arthur, had sufficient 
reason to acknowledge with gratitude. 

The winter passed away, and the spring came again with its sunshine, and 
its flowers. The'marriage of Lady Catherine was celebrated on the anniver¬ 
sary of that memorable day when Godfrey and Sir Arthur first met. When 
the ceremony, which was performed by Mr. Bayfield, who came to town for 
the occasion, was concluded, the happy bridegroom laid his hand affection¬ 
ately on the young man’s shoulder, and called him his beloved son. 

After spending a few weeks in Paris, Sir Arthur and Lady Morrington 
settled themselves at Morrington Hall, where they were joined by Godfrey, 
who proposed to remain with them till his own marriage, which he was with 
some difficulty persuaded to put off till the following year. 

Sir Arthur’s return was the signal for a series of entertainments given by 
the neighbouring gentry in honour of his restoration as well as of his marriage, 
and these complimentary fetes were of course responded to by festivities at the 
Hall, which, for a time, interfered somewhat with the perfect happiness, 
anticipated by the master and mistress of the domain, from the quiet of 
domestic enjoyments. In due time, however, the excitement passed away; 
the affairs of Morrington Hall ceased to be the all-absorbing topic of tho 
day, and a delightful season of repose succeeded to the round of gaieties. 
Then Myra came, and it was a source of boundless pleasure to Sir Arthur 
and his gentle lady to behold, in the happiness of the young lovers, 
revival of those well-remembered days when their own love was as’fresh 
and bright. 

Before the close of the year, Mr. Wormwood, finding himself neglected by 
his old acquaintances, betook himself to another part of the kingdom, and The 
Burns was advertised for sale. 

“ It strikes me,” said Godfrey, “ that that place might be very much 
improved. Don’t you think so, Sir Arthur ? ” 

“Decidedly,” was the reply; “and I think you cannot do better than 
make the purchase. I do not, however, advise you to withdraw altogether 
from the great world; for, with your talents and ample fortune, your career 
in life should be useful to others as well as honourable to yourself; but I shall 
heartily rejoice at any step that will give you a personal interest in this county. 
Let us only keep you near us, my dear Godfrey, and we shall have nothing 
more to desire.” J. C. 


TINDER THE OLD YEW TREE. 


Your hair hath turn’d to grey, Allen, 
- And mine is silver’d o’er. 

For we arc getting old and weak, 
And count years by the score; 

Yet well I know the time, Allen, 

You first made love to me, 

Beside the little village church, 
Under the old yew tree. 

You promised to be true, Allen, 

And 1 have found you so; 

For we have spent as glad a life 
As man and wife could know ; 


From year to year we’ve journey’d on. 
Till near threescore and ten, 

Yet could hot wish a better life 
Were it to come again. 

Now wo must soon return, Allen, 

Back to the silent dust. 

And hope to gain the bright reward 
That waits the good and j ust. 

Laid by the little village church 
Together we would be, 

Where first we told love’s tender tale. 
Under the old yew tree. J. H. E. 


Cheerfulness and Gloom.— A cheerful heart paints the world as it finds 
it, like a sunny landscape; the morbid mind depicts it like a sterile wilder¬ 
ness, pallid with thick vapours, and dark as the “ Shadow of Death.” It is 
the mirror, in short, on which it is caught, which lends to the face of nature 
the aspect of its own turbulence or tranquillity. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jacob J.—“Whois considered the best«living English 
poet?” Our answer, we suppose, must be the 
Laureate; for very few, except him, rise beyond 
mediocrity. Not one of them has the fire of Campbell 
or Byron or the sweetness of Moore. The art of 
poetry since their day has wofully declined. The 
leading fault of modern living poets is their straining 
after effect in systematic word-painting-. Thoy, 
for the most part, are spasmodic, and in this respect 
Longfellow the American poet is not behind any 
one of them. One would have thought that the 
great events in the Crimea, in India, and on the 
continent would have inspired some noble productions; 
but where shall we look for one, where find any thing 
approaching Byron’s description of Waterloo, or Camp¬ 
bell’s Hohenlinden ? There is this explanation, how¬ 
ever, to console us for the present dearth of poetic genius, 
namely, that it has its epochs. In one age it can boast 
of a Sidney, a Spenser and a Shakspcare, in another 
of Milton, Pope, and Dryden, and in another, after a 
dreary interval, of a Burns, a Shelley, a Campbell, a 
Byron, and a Moore. The same law holds good with 
regard to other departments of intellect. There are at 
present no great orators, no great statesmen, no great 
historians—Macaulay’s style was rather flashy—and no 
great novel writers, for Scott has not yet been equalled. 
All our greatness now lies in hard and practical, 
though grand material developments. The iron-horse 
has borne us into the regions of utility. We have 
great engineers; and what more, suggests Expediency, 
do we want ? The admirer of the beautiful may reply : 

“ We have great sheep and oxen ; but who would like 
to part with the cowslips and the daisies?”. 

Ghiva Mandanb asks whether wo believe in the doc¬ 
trine of fate. To a certain extent we must, for, as the 
old logicians have it, fate or destiny is “ the disposition 
or enchainment of second causes ordained by Provi¬ 
dence, which carries with it the necessity of the 
event.” And in our day we havo the proverbialism, 

“ that the man who was bom to be hanged will never 
be drowned.” But the doctrine may be carried too 
far. Every sane human being has, to a great extent, 
a control over his or her destiny. “Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,” and the science of probabilities 
does not deal very tenderly with fatality. Again, 
people are prone to attribute to fate that which they 
had caused themselves, and could have prevented. It 
is also a refuge for the conscience-stricken. Milton 
makes the author of all evil reason upon foreknowledge 
and necessity. In his address to the sun he asks himself 
whether he had not the same free will to stand as others 
did, but immediately rushes to the conclusion that it 
was his “ fixed fate” to have fallen. The subject, how- 
everbis one of such abstruse speculation, that every 
one must be left to form his own opinion. We may 
add that the countries in which the belief in fate forms 
part of the religion are the worst governed in the 
world; some of them the most wretched. 

A Hopeful One. —A male coquette is a kind of insect 
that crawls through society to the great disgust of all 
well-regulated minds. His small pea of a heart only 
beats to the impulses of vanity and cowardice ; so that 
he is a social nuisance, and is more deserving of a 
sound horse-whipping than the affection of a woman. 
But young women assist in manufacturing such 
creatures. They give them encouragement to pay un¬ 
meaning attentions, by lending a too ready car to that 
unmeaning trash which with some people passes for 
sentiment. Sentiment forsooth ! Why, there is more 
poetry in the braying of a donkey than in the simper¬ 
ing nonsense of a fool. But all this class of triflers 
are not idiots, but veritable snakes in the grass, who 
spit venom, and bite and w.ound unto death. Young 
women who have been deceived by such men should 
fall back on their purity, love of truth and honour, 
and dismiss them with as little ceremony as blind 
kittens are drowned. 

Thos. S. P.—You cannot get possession of your sister, 
nor remove your uncle from acting, and even using her 
money (with her consent, of course), unless by obtain¬ 
ing an injunction in Chancery, which would be a very 
expensive process. You would have to establish all 
the facts, namely, that your sister is of weak mind,-or 
is’downright mad. She may bo the first, and yet know 
the value of money. Presuming that your sister’s 
portion be £1000, and your uncle contests the right of 
guardianship with you, although you are nearest of 
kin, and she, being of age, adduces her consent, &e. 
&g., before the matter was settled, each of you might 
have to pay £500 in costs, and that is a cheerful look¬ 
out for anyone. In addition to this, you would be 
worried to death, and unsettled for life. Work on, 
and earn money yourself, and leave law alone. 

Annie.— The realities of every-day life have certainly no 
attractions for the female mind; but is there not 
something simple as well as noble in those impulses 
which, born out of Christian feeling, have their roots 
in the earth, and their branches in heaven? We do 
not believe there is any woman in the world wholly 
wicked or wholly selfish. Woman has a moral power 
which despises meannesses and those small littlenesses 
which detract from the dignity of manhood. 

Alithea. —The poet Moore said, “ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” but we do not believe in the 
doctrine. You seem to be fixed on the horns of a 
dilemma, and do not know how to get off. True love 
is like a summer smile ; when once it warms the heart 
the tingling feeling seldom departs. There is as much 
philosophy in love as in science. 

Esther L.—A knowledge of hairdressing is indispens¬ 
able ior a lady’s-maid, and probably that of millinery 
and dressmaking would be required. Look out in the 
Times for such employment. | 


Topsy warmly defends the young gentlemen of Islington, 
Stoke Newington, and Tottenham, and is very severe 
on her own sex. She asserts that it is entirely the 
fault of the young ladies of those districts that they 
are not married and comfortably “ settled down for 
life.” Their extravagance in dress frightens theyoung 
gentlemen out of all idea of matrimony. We are afraid 
there is a good deal of truth in the criticism; but do not 
young gentlemen also indulge in expenses they might 
well afford to dispense with ? Cigars, and wine, and 
those cosy supper parties “ all to themselves,” absorb 
a good deal of money, infinitely more on an average 
than the dresses, ample though they be, of the ladies 
of their families. But there are faults on both sides, 
and young men ought to be the first to set the example 
of economy. It happens, however, to be a fact that 
the English were always notorious for the love of 
dress, and high living, and in that matter cannot cast 
a stone at the French, or any other people. Luxurious 
habits are natural to all great and wealthy com¬ 
munities. 

A Cosmopolite. —If two men, as you assume, starting 
from any point on the Equator, could travel at an 
equal uniform rate, the one due west, and the other 
due east, they would, when they had arrived at the 
antipodes of their starting point, differ by one whole 
day in their reckoning; that is, the man who travels 
due west will reckon one day less than the other who 
travels due east. And should both complete the circle 
on the same line, and thus return at the same time to 
the starting points, they would differ two whole days 
in their reckoning. He who travels westward will 
reckon one day less than he would have counted had 
he remained at the original point of starting; ;uid he 
who travels due east will count one day more, thus 
making a difference of two days in their reckoning or 
estimate of time. The other changes to which you 
refer arc not due to the cause which you assign, but 
to the changes of temperature of the atmosphere. 

Isabella E. loves a young man, her inferior in social 
position, and her parents disapprove of the acquaint¬ 
anceship. The young man declares he must go dis¬ 
tracted unless he sees her occ;isionally ; so they have 
clandestine interviews. The threat of a young man 
without a penny in his pocket going mad about a 
young lady who has “ large expectations,” may excite 
the apprehensions of a weak, and we doubt not, im¬ 
properly trained young girl; but all sensible people 
will treat it with derision. All fortune-hunters prac¬ 
tise the same expedient. To behold them on their 
knees yelling and rolling their eyes about alarmingly, 

I you would think they were really insane; but it is all 

! acting. Robson could scarcely play the character 
better. Besides, parents have a natural right to be 
consulted about the disposal of their daughters' hands. 
And we may add that it is disgraceful for any young 
woman, whether rich or poor, to allow herself to be 
entangled in a clandestine correspondence. 

Julia Ann B.—“It puzzles us,” says a writer in the 
Athenaeum. “ to guess whether any lady or gentleman 
ever really sits down in sober earnest to study the 
rules of etiquette ; for, upon the whole, it is impossible 
to imagine a more miserable existence than that of a 
person who moves, eats, spoaks, and thinks, entirely 
in accordance with the laws of etiquette, and we sin¬ 
cerely hope it may never fall to our lot to become 
acquainted with an individual who has perfected him¬ 
self in this branch of his education.” We are sure 
every sensible person will indorse this ; for what was 
etiquette but last year, may be the height of vulgarity 
this, as etiquette rests without any solid foundation 
upon the shifting sands of Fashion, the most inconstant 
of divinities. However, at weddings, the rule of good 
society has always been to allow the parties to follow 
the bent of their own inclinations. As a guide, con¬ 
sult No. 175 on Marriage Processions, 3d. free by post. 

Samuel L.—You do not state in what way the cone is to 
be cut, whether by sections parallel to the base or 
otherwise. A cone may very simply be out into six 
equal parts by sections through its vertex : divide the 
circumference of the base into six equal parts, which 
is very easily done ; join the points of division and the 
centre ; the base of the cone will thereby be divided 
into six equal sectors; then three cuts by a plane 
passing through the vertex of the cone, through the 
points of division of the circumference, and through 
the centre of the base, will divide the cone into six 
equal parts. 

Gold. —Five per cent, interest is considerably beyond the 
present market value of money. It must always be 
considered that the higher the rate of interest, the 
greater the risk. Wc should recommend Gold to 
invest in Government securities, or deposit in some 
old-established Joint Stock Bank. 

Fanny II.—The law of kindness is the law of love, and 
those who forget what is due to others forgot what is 
due to themselves. What affords more solace than 
the kindly shake of the hand, the kiss of friendship, 
and that hail fellow well met with salutation that 
wakes up music in the soul. 

G. K.—Horn is prepared by shaping it with a saw and a 
file, then scraping it with the edge of broken glass; 
finally it is polished by nibbing it with a hone and 
tripoli powder, wetted with water; then finished 
with dry tripoli, a buff leather, or tho palm of the 
hand. 

Edwin. —India-rubber, if melted by ft re, cannot be made 
. to return to its natural condition. It can however be 
dissolved in petroleum ornaphthalin, which on evapo¬ 
ration leaves the rubber in its primitive state. 

Enquirer. —Shampooing Hair Wash is prepared by boil¬ 
ing half an ounce of marine soap in one quart of 
orange-flower water; to which, when cold, add a 
quarter of a pint of Hungary water. 


Other Communications Received. — E. R. M.—F. P. A* 
—D.— E. M. H.—J. M.—W. B. W.— Domesticus.— 
Mary G.—L>. B.— II. E. T.—Welsh Nightingale (send 
name and address). —George W. S. (you must consult 
a biographical dictionary).— Pickwick (Chapman and 
Hall, 5s.).— Daisy (he is probably waiting till you are 
out of your teens).—R. a. W. (consult a solicitor).— 
Leopold (there is no cure).— Nelly (not up to our 
standard).— Nelly (you would no doubt succeed ; such, 
as you are always in request in rising colonies).— 
Betsey (it depends upon circumstances ; tardy lovers 
arc best got rid of).— R. H. (yes).— Alice W. (we do not 
insert advertisements ; ladylike).—N. J. B. (he may 
brew, but not distil spirits; no).— One Perplexed 
(small sums in savings-banks ; large sums in the funds- 
through a stock-broker).—II. W. (thanks; we are fully 
supplied). — Anonymous (it is a mesmerist’s puff).— 
M. A. J. (advertise in the Times ; in some establish¬ 
ments Domestic Management is taught).—A Young 
Girl (join Mr. nullah’s'classes at St. Jamos’s Hall).— 
Arthur L. (Charles II.).—E. II. (thanks, not up to our 
standard ; Lindlcy Murray is as good as any, but a cor¬ 
rect ear is requisite).— Apex (all depends upon the* 
exact words of the will; consult a solicitor).—D. G. 
(all depends upon her situation in life).—S. A. C. M. 
(she is to be pitied ; the best plan is to bury the past 
m oblivion).— Alice B. (with out door exercise and 
exposure to wind and weather).— Florence K. (infuse 
it in water, the .same as tea, and of about the same 
strength).—Tilift nquirer (see No. 725; No. 8, New 
Burlington Street, W.)— Dominus (warm it and press 
it; or with a solution of india-rubber in naphthaline)* 
Etta S.— G. B.— Emma.- T. A. O.—E. W. T.—E. H.— 
— Tilly (beloved; dark brown).— Chemist (yes).— 
Herberta (he is a simpleton, and deserves to be called 
“ Miss,” whenever he exhibits it). — Ada (not till you 
have proof of his death). — May Elizabeth (the 
ages are quite suitable; but consult your parents). 
— Cymro (pass your examination first, and you will be 
told what to do, and what you will be paid, if engaged). 
— John D. (she has probably destroyed it, and so it is 
wise not to remind her of it; see Nos. 141 and 528).— 
A Lady Subscriber (write to the Secretary for tho 
Rules).—W. II. C. (no restriction ; depends upon cir¬ 
cumstances).— Violet (you will be guilty of rudeness 
if you do not return the call).— Victim, Ac. (discharge 
him, and consult another).—C. H. K. (apply to tho 
Civil Service Commissioners, Broad Sanctuary, West¬ 
minster).— G. R. (you must acquire the knowledge 
practically).—H. S. D. (apply to Messrs. Stevens <fc 
Sons, 20, Bell Yard, Carey Street, W.C. for a catalogue, 
and for further information).— Lilly L. (vise, and re¬ 
sume your seat immediately).— Curiosity (the solution 
rests with the respective dealers; what one can do. 
another can also).—C. C. C. (lie was, but is so no longer). 
— George G. (consult Lysons’s Environs of London). — 
P. H. S. (a gentleman; passable; only guess-work). 
— Marie (it is better the other way ; but so small a dis¬ 
parity would be no bar to happiness).— Andrew P. W. 
(because it is tabooed by society, and only its gifted 
members freely admitted into it).—W. J. U. (below 
* the middle height).— Omega (consult the Post-Office 
Directory). — Perplexity (both are Calvinistie, and. 
will agree very well).— W. M. (i-urn).— Florence L. 
(lady-like ; yes). — Mary (we fear you have let the 
opportunity slip; however, do as you suggest; if it 
fails you will lose nothing).—J. G. B. (the Eastern 
Bengal, 24, Gresham Street, City, E.C, ; the Mutlah, 
Alderman’s Walk, New Broad Street, City, E.C.).—A 
Younger Brother (unless your own solicitor explained 
the deed to you it is not valid ; consult a solicitor).— 
A Questioner (it should be taken with milk or water 
only ; if taken at night it would cause inconvenience). 
— C. T. (Piesse’s Art of Manic). — Ada (porridge of oat- 
Efieal is one of the most wholesome diets for j r oung per¬ 
sons).— Lily Mayblossom (try at a good druggist’s).— 
Edith Florence (see No. 528).— Flora (see No. 455). 
—Meroutio (read our articles on the hair in Nos. 261 , 
262, and 263; 7d. free).— Julius Caesar (see Nos. 674 
and 819).—W. H. (see Nos. 601 and 605).— Fanciful 
Pollie (see No. 530). —N. R. (see No. 746).— Jennies 
(see No. 896).— Chapped Hands (see No. 863). 


(CLASSES FOR women,, 

at the working men’s college, 

45, GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 
Michaelmas Term, 1860, October 29 to December 22.. 

Half Term begins, November 26. 

Hours—3 to 4, p m. 4 to 5, p.m. 

Monday.... Reading.Writing ■*' 

Tuesday — Bible Class. Book-keeping 

Wednesday. Arithmetic. Grammar 

Thursday.. Writing.Reading 

Friday .... Geography.English History 

Saturday... Natural History Arithmetic.. 

Fees. —All now Pupils pay an entrance fee-of Is. (hoc 
to bo renewed after absence). 

The Pupils may attend any number of Classes-they 
like, paying for them at the following rate ;— 

For any Class of 1 hour per week, for the Term, 9d. • 
for the Half Term, 6d. For any class of 2 hours per 
week, for the Term, Is.; for tho Half Term, 8d. 1 

The Bible-Class is free to all Members of the Classes. 

The Bible-Class is taught by the Rev. F. D. Maurice * 
the other Classes by Ladies, assisted by some of the 
Pupils. 

Pupils are not admitted under fourteen years of age 
New Pupils arc requested to attend, the first time 
a quartcr-of-an-hour before their Class begins. 

A School for Girls under fourteen years of age is taught 
by Ladies every morning of the week (except Saturday 
and Sunday), trom 10 to 1 o’clock, at 45, Great Ormond 
Street. Charge, 0d. a week for Girls under 10 * 9d 
a week for Girls above 10 years of age, * 
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family herald. 

WHAT IS TRUTH?—WHO SPEAKS IT? 

“To be good and disagreeable is high treason against virtue/’ said one who 
fully practised her own creed. “ Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue,” is a kindred and equally just assertion of another keen observer of 
human nature. These two short but suggestive axioms will delineate in few 
but graphic words two very large classes, who sin in different but almost 
equally dangerous ways against the noble and rare quality which forms the 
subject of our present article. Before, however, entering more fully into the 
causes and various developments and modifications of these errors, we would 
make a few remarks on the real nature of the wide domain which rightfully 
belongs to this most important and elevating attribute of our nature. AVe 
call it an attribute, because, simple moral quality as it appears to be, it 
needs the exercise of more than one power of the mind to preserve it in its 
full beauty and purity, and yet in harmony with the most soft and loveable 
qualities which embellish and sweeten human intercourse. 

Truth, in its real and entire purity, is not only an absence of actual 
assertion of what is false, but of any, even the most distant mode, in which 
deception can be practised, or an erroneous impression wilfully conveyed to 
the mind of another. Words, we are told, are signs of ideas or thoughts; 
and if any form of expression is used which knowingly gives false signs of 
inward meanings, or a belief contrary to actual facts, truth is as much 
violated as by a direct and positive utterance of a falsehood. It is not the 
actual words used, but the meaning they are intended to convey, which 
constitutes the deception; and deception and falsehood are one and the 
same thing. It makes no difference whether a person says that a 
thing is not so, or whether he so frames his expression as to give the 
conviction that it is not so. The effect is the same. Truth is as much 
violated; the will, the intention is guilty, though the lips are innocent, 
of falsehood. In fact, these “white lies” are the most dangerous of the 
whole family to which they belong, from the sort of specious appearance 
of innocence, which we presume has given them their name. “ A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,” we are told; but numbers of 
persons, who would as soon think, of a robbery as a lie, quietly gloss over 
their little sins in this way by calling them “ fibs,” “ white lies,” &c., and 
feel very innocent, so long as they are not obliged to call them in plain 
English by their just epithet; thus proving that there may be no small import¬ 
ance “ in a name.” There are perhaps some evil impulses which lose much of 
their danger and their moral turpitude by being confined to the intention and 
feeling, and not allowed to pass to the lips and actions, such as anger, 
jealousy, envy; but this does not apply to falsehood; the lips may be un¬ 
stained, and yet the heart guilty, and the consequences identical with the usual 
acceptation of the word. Nay, the consequent self-deception as to the actual 
error, and the unconsciousness of others to its existence, makes amendment 
more hopeless, and the consequences more dangerous, than of more open and 
flagrant offences against truth. The ancients had evidently a correct idea 
of the real nature of truth, from the legends, and traditions, and emblems 
respecting it which abound in their writings. The pure, unfailing crystal, 
which reflected with irreproachable accuracy each object; the clear, unpol¬ 
luted waters; the fairy Palace of Truth, where the slightest subterfuge was 
instantly detected and punished; all speak of their ideas of the spotless 
purity, and the absolute and rigid empire which this quality is intended to 
preserve in the mind. 

So much for the domain of Truth, and the absolute nature of her rule, 
which forbids divided or feigned allegiance, as well as open rebellion, to her 
authority, and we arrive now at the advantages derived from a strict adherence 
to her dictates. First of these is the moral dignity, the courage, and eleva¬ 
tion which it imparts to the character. There is nothing so degrading, so 
cowardly, so mean, as falsehood in all its moods and tenses; the various 
subterfuges to which it has to resort, the constant terror of detection, and the 
consciousness of bondage which it entails, lower the tone of the character 
beyond hope of redemption, unless the habit be resolutely and sternly thrown 
off. On the other hand, the proud certainty that no violation, no perversion of 
truth can be laid to one’s charge, no circumstance occur which cau lead to 
the discovery of the slightest wilful deception, will give a fearlessness to the 
feelings ; and to the bearing, a self-respect and independence which tends more 
than aught else to elevate the character. Then it operates as a check on the 
commission of wrong. If the confession of a fault is an absolute necessity 
from this habit of mind, it will operate as a most powerful motive to abstain 
from what entails so painful and mortifying a consequence. From the days 
of our first parents till now, lying and deceiving have been ever closely con¬ 
nected ; and those who feel truth an imperative necessity will hesitate much 
before committing the fault which they will not stoop to deny. 

Another most pleasant and sure reward of observing strict truthfulness and 
sincerity will be the confidence which it obtains from others. There cannot 
be a prouder meed of praise bestowed on a man than the remark, “ He said 
so—that is enough; you may always rely on his word.” For a simple 
affirmation to be more valued than the strongest protestations of others, is a 
precious tribute to the* power of Truth ana the involuntary homage she 
commands, even from those who will not obey her laws. 

We will now turn to an examination of the various errors committed, both 
by those who obey and those who disregard this duty. The first of these may 
be described in Elizabeth Smith’s words: “ They are good and disagreeable.” 
Under the shelter of professing “ always to speak the truth,” they make 
it their business to say all that is most wounding and disagreeable to their 
friends and acquaintances. They do not content themselves with perfect 
sincerity and candour where it is a duty to say what is painful to others, and 
with silence where it is not a matter of necessity to speak; but, in season and 


out of season, at the risk of increasing the evil they profess to attempt to cure, 
they bring out their “ home truths,” and pride themselves on their unscrupulous 
candour. In many cases, we fear, truth serves as a veil for very unamiable and 
blameablc feelings; but even in the very best and truest of those good people 
it is a very sad and hurtful mistake. In the first place they forget that 
though nothing but truth should ever be spoken, it need not be needlessly 
obtruded at the risk of paining needlessly, and irritating most unwisely. 
Again, they lose sight of the most important maxim, that “ Truths come 
amended from the tongue,” when uttered with gentle and loving courtesy, and 
with the evident and sincere desire to benefit, not to wound. Let them 
be convinced that it will really answer some better purpose than the gratifica¬ 
tion of some pique or resentment, or secret desire to let the person in question 
know really what is thought of them, before the unpleasant truth, the painful 
words are spoken, and they will say them gently and mildly, not irritatingly 
and injudiciously. The first thing should be, to ascertain the purity of the 
motives, and then to carry them out in the most judicious manner, so as to 
benefit others and to prove the perfect compatibility of strict truthfulness 
and sweet and gentle manners and feelings. We would appeal to the 
experience of every one whether .they have not known some one person at 
least whose sincerity and stainless candour were undoubted, and yet whose 
genuine and loving kindliness of nature made even painful and bitter truths 
fall gently on the ear, and heal instead of irritating the mental malady they 
sought to remove. 

A very opposite class to the above are those who, by a timidity for them¬ 
selves, and a desire to please and stand well with others, are guilty of 
hypocrisy, and of assuming the virtue they have not. They are so morbidly, 
so weakly anxious for their own reputation, that they dare not risk lowering 
it by acknowledging a fault; and so dependent on the good-will and affection 
of others, that they will not hazard a true but welcome expression of their 
real sentiments, for fear of giving offence. Unstable, and blown about by 
every wind, theyjiave not the anchor of truth to keep them firm amidst the 
varying and conflicting scenes through which we all must pass through life; 
they evade, they prevaricate, they temporise; they adopt every mode, short of 
telling actual falsehoods, to avoid the necessity of giving expression to opinions, 
or stating facts, which may be unwelcome or painful to others; and not unseldom 
they are induced to take so many varying sides, according to the person to 
whom they are speaking, that what Washington Irving humorously observes 
in jest, becomes in this case sad and sober earnest: “If they become friends, 
and compare notes, I am ruined.” Now, this is simple weakness, strongly 
mingled with vanity; and we cannot too strongly urge on this class the 
degradation to their own proper dignity and self-respect, and the complete 
destruction to their usefulness in society, which such a habit entails. What¬ 
ever they may possess of sound judgment, or pure moral feeling, becomes of 
no avail; they dare not act on it, nor give others the benefit of either precept 
or example, from a selfish fear of losing some of their regard on the one 
| hand, or becoming lowered in the eyes of others, by a candid confession of 
their own mistakes and errors, on the other. Pure truth is a safeguard against 
each of these errors, and will support the weakest natures in the tempta¬ 
tions which such temperaments certainly endure. 

Exaggeration is another variety of untruthfulness, to which many persons 
become at last most inveterately addicted. This habit is undoubtedly a direct 
departure from truth; yet the greatest offenders of this kind are often the 
most unconscious of being guilty of deception, from the error arising, in the 
first place, either from a loose and inaccurate mode of speaking or describihg, 
or else from a love of the marvellous having become a constant and hopeless 
disease of the mind. We have known instances where it has grown to such a 
pitch, in persons of strict moral and eveinreligious characters, that in advanced 
life their statements were so constantly Opposite to the truth, that it was never 
possible to attach any credit to them whatever. Small and imperceptible are 
the beginnings of this degrading and dangerous habit; and so much import¬ 
ance should be given to the very first symptoms of such a tendency, that 
we could almost agree with Dr. Johnson, that a child should be corrected 
for saying that a thing occurred on the right side of a street instead 
of the left. Of course we do not include in this condemnation the sportive 
play of a lively fancy, or good-humoured raillery; we allude merely to 
serious and deliberate statements of descriptions of facts, places, events, 
persons, &c., in which the strictest accuracy should be observed. 

To the remaining class of offenders against Truth, the open and the 
hardened violators of her laws, we shall not allude, for their errors 
are too evident, and their remedy too hopeless; but we must not omit 
to exhort parents and teachers to cultivate, by every means in their 
power, the love and practice of truth in their children. There is a 
great difference naturally, even in very early years, in the tendencies 
of children in this respect, but, as a rule, most of them are liable to yield 
to one of the greatest temptations which befalls them in their tender years. 
Now, although it would certainly be unwise to remit punishment on the 
confession of a fault, which would by no means strengthen the character 
in this respect; but rather make truth of no value at all, because spoken 
at no risk, and rather a6 an escape from penance; yet we would 
have every child made to understand, that though the fault brought 
correction with it, its confession, and the truth thus observed, had raised him 
in the estimation of those who thus inflicted the punishment. Again, on 
denial, the greatest importance should be attached to the falsehood, as if the 
original fault had been swallowed up in the greater one of deception. But 
in this, as in most cases, example does far more than precept. If a child 
lives in a pure and healthy moral atmosphere in this respect, he will 
insensibly imbibe its influence, and, unless singularly hardened, will imitate 
the strict and invariable accuracy and truthfulness he sees observed by all 
around him. The greatest care should be taken not to practise deception 
with children; their quick perceptions soon discover, and either despise or 
imitate it. Let the truth be spoken, ox. a child simply and kindly told that 
the question he asks cannot be answered at present, should it be unwise to 
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give an explicit answer to any of las inquiries ; and in all cases the too 
general practice of procuring obedience, or accomplishing some object, by false 
or incorrect statements, or inducements, should be rigidly discarded from the 
nursery and the schoolroom by those who preside oyer its domestic economy. 
It is in early years that moral habits, and more especially the one of which 
we are speaking, should be formed; and if the character is once strongly fixed 
in this respect, it will need very great temptation, and cost many a bitter 
pang, before it will descend into the degradation, and incur the dangers 
attendant on untruthfulness and deception. 

WHEN THE FLOWERS FADE AWAY. 

When the flowers fado away So pure her life has been ! 

On a coining autumn day. So contented and serene • 

Where, then, our joy and pride? So happy pass her days ! 

Oh ! we know that we shall lose her, Yet her eye grows daily brighter. 

For the Terror-King now woos her, And her fragile hands are whiter— 

And will claim her for his bride 1 More transparent to the gaze! 

She knows what ’tis we fear, Oh! how can we ever part 

And she tries our hearts to cheer From the dear one of our heart? 

With smiles so bright and gay ; Yet would we bid her stay ? 

But she cannot so deceive us, No ! though death herform is wooing; 

And we know that she will leave us For we know that she is going 

When the flowers fade away I Where no flowers fade away! S. W. 

FAMILY MATTERS. 

Weep for love, but never for anger; a cold rain will' never bring flowers. 

Distinction is an eminence which is attained but too frequently at the 
expense of a fireside. 

A clear stream reflects all objects that are upon its shore, but is unsullied 
by them; so it should be with our hearts—they should show the effect of all 
objects, and yet remain unharmed by any. 

Were we to ask a hundred men who from small beginnings have attained a 
condition of respectability and influence, to what they imputed their success 
in life, the general answer would be, “ It was from being early compelled to 
think for and depend on ourselves.” 

An Old Man’s Advice. —I am now an old man. I have seen near a 
century. Do you want to know how to grow old slowly and happily ? Let 
me teU you. Always eat 6lowly—masticate well. Go to your occupation 
smiling. Keep a good nature and soft temper everywhere. Cultivate a good 
memory, and to do this you must be communicative ; repeat what you have 
read; talk about it. Dr. Johnson’s great memory was owing to his com¬ 
municativeness.— Rev. D. Waldo. 

Roses and Thorns. —We wonder what this world would be to us if 
throughout our lives we reposed on a bed of roses! Should we, in reality, 
feel more happy than when, under the present social dispensation, we 
frequently feel a sharp thorn in our sides, and a score of their keen biting 
points starting up against our heads in the night-time, as if so many little 
imps were holding a carnival amidst the feathers of our pillow ? We have 
often asked the question both of ourselves and others, but never could obtain 
a satisfactory answer; and being obliged to take refuge in the court of 
experience, we very soon discovered that appearances were invariably decep¬ 
tive, and that the roses and thorns of life mingled promiscuously together; 
that they were inseparably united—one for a stimulant to man, tne other as 
a reward to him during the natural pauses between his exertions. 

Hard Judgmek^s. —Who pities^mnibus-drivers and conductors as they 
rattle over our interminably long streets? We do, at least, baking and 
broiling under the mid-day sun, or drenched with rain, sworn at, and found 
fault with, as they are all day after day. No wonder patience gives out 
sometimes. We have heard language addressed to them by irate passengers, 
which no provocation they had given could justify. Let one imagine himself 
in their monotonous place, subject every moment to be the conductor not only 
of the bus, but the conductor of all the bad temper engendered in every 
passenger who enters, and then ask if human nature would not sometimes 
give out, and if it did, if it were an unpardonable offence ? Perhaps they are 
m not always “civil or obliging;” but are you? Are you always just and 
patient under provocation—when you are “ behind time,” for instance, and 
people selfishly and thoughtlessly keep you waiting ? It will do no harm 
occasionally to catechise yourself in this manner, when you feel inclined to 
bandy words at omnibus-drivers and conductors. Fanny Fern. 

To Cure Salmon Roe. —Salt it; then let it be partially kiln-dried, in the 
same way as haddock and other fish are dried. It may also be enclosed in tin 
canisters in which is a small aperture for the exit of steam. The whole is 
then brought to the temperature of boiling brine; then the vent is stopped 
with melted solder. Thus freed from air it will keep any time. 

To preserve Cucumbers. —Take large cucumbers, green and free from 
seeds; put them into a jar of strong salt and water, with vine-leaves on the 
top. Set them by the fireside till they are yellow ; then wash and set them 
over a slow fire in alum and water, covered with vine leaves; let them boil 
till tender; take them off, and let them stand in the liquor till cold; 
then quarter them, and take out the seed and pulp; put them in cold 
spring water, changing it twice a day for three days. Prepare a syrup thus: 
—To one pound of loaf sugar add half an ounce of bruised ginger, with as much 
water as will wet it; when it is quite free from scum, put in the juice and 
rind of a lemon; when quite cold, pour the syrup on the preserves. If the 
syrup is too thin after standing two or three days, boil it again, and add a 
little more sugar. A spoonful of mace gives it the West Indian flavour. One 
ounce of powdered alum is enough for a dozen cueumbers, or a proportionate 
number of gherkins. Melons may be done in the Bame manner.—See also 
No. 852. 


SCIENTIFIC and useful. 

A carriage, propelled by neither steam nor gas, but by the simplest screw 
imaginable, has recently been beheld for the first time in the streets of Paris, 
going with such amazing swiftness as to leave far behind! the four-in-hand 
Jockey Club, which endeavoured in vain to keep up with it. The inventor is 
said to be a poor man, who has constructed the vehicle entirely for himself. 

To Destroy the Appetite for Tobacco.—A clergyman says that he 
cured his appetite for tobacco in the following manner:—“ Whenever the evil 
appetite craved indulgence, I resorted immediately to fresh-drawn water. Of 
this I drank what I desired, and then continued holding water in my mouth, 
throwing out and taking in successive mouthfuls until the craving ceased. 

By a faithful adherence to this practice for about a month I was cured.” 

How to Save a" Drowning Person. —It may not be generally known 
that when a person is drowning if he is taken by the arm from behind, 
between the elbow and shoulder, he cannot touch the person attempting to % 
save him, and whatever struggles he may make will only assist the person 
holding him in keeping his head above water. A good swimmer can keep a 
man thus above water for an hour. If seized anywhere else the probability 
is that he will clutch the swimmer, and perhaps, as is often the case, both 
will be drowned. 

A Pen for the Blind. —A writing instrument for blind persons has 
been recently invented by the Rev. G. Wardlaw, M.A., residing in Helens¬ 
burgh, Dumbartonshire, which he regards as peculiarly convenient and 
effective for such as are able to handle the pen with ordinary facility. 
Having nearly lost his sight by amaurosis, he contrived the instrument for his 
own use, and recommends it to others. Providing a simple and complete 
direction for the hand, it leaves the pen at liberty, so that the writing is 
performed with the same freedom as in the penmanship of those who have 
sight. The hand passes and repasses the same line, resting in the natural 
p’osture on a broad sheath, under which the paper slides backward from the 
hand as line after line is written. The proper distance of each line is secured 
with mechanical precision by a series of notches in a central metallic rid^e, 
upon which a small hammer works. The backward movement for* each line 
is effected with instantaneous facility by a touch of the left hand. 

Water Troughs Should be Kept. Clean. —Pure water is a great 
luxury to the palate of a thirsty horse, and every man who is fortunate enough 
to be the owner of so noble an animal, should see that the wants of the same 
are properly provided for. Unfortunately, very few persons realise the 
importance of supplying domestic animals with pure water; yet they stand in 
need of it, whenever thirsty, and as a matter of profit to ourselves and charity 
to them, we should see that their wants are well supplied. Pure water is very 
nutritious, and, as a nutritious agent, its value is impaired when of inferior 
quality, or when mixed with indigestible foreign substance, such as is often 
found in watering troughs located by the wayside. Some very interesting 
experiments have lately been made on horses belonging to the French army, 
in view of testing their endurance as regards the deprivation of water, and it 
was found that some of them lived twenty-five days on water alone; it is a 
singular fact that seventy-five per cent, of the weight of a horse’s body is 
composed of fluid. 

The Multiplication of Photographs by Machinery. —A highly in¬ 
teresting and singular paper was read before the American Photographic 
Society on the 13th August, 1860, and is reported in the Architects' Journal 
of New York. By this paper it appears that twelve thousand photographs or 
stereographs an hour can now be produced from a single negative by means of 
condensed or focalisedlight and simple machinery worked by a crank ! A sheet 
of ordinary paper, sensitised, was exhibited, containing 300 of these photographs, 
Mr. Charles Fontayne, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is the inventor of the process. The 
prepared or sensitised paper is simply passed, in a continuous sheet, before a 
negative, in a box where condensed light is made to penetrate through the nega¬ 
tive, and impress its image upon the paper, which it does in *03 of a second 
for each impression. The condensing lens is seven inches in diameter. Thus, 
as it is said, “ the illustrations for a book, having all the exquisite beauty and 
perfection of the photograph, may be turned out by the use of this machine 
with a rapidity wholly undreamed of either in plate printing or in lithography.” 
The cost of engraving, also, will of course be dispensed with. All sorts of 
drawings, too, may be thus multiplied, as well as actual objects photographed 
or stenographed, in cheap and endless profusion.— Builder . 

Peas a Substitute for Potatoes. —Professor Buckman, of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, in report on the agriculture on the south 
coast, remarks that the vast extent of gray peas cultivated there strikes a 
stranger as somewhat curious, until he finds out that to a great extent they 
take the place of beans as a feeding crop; and besides that peas are even now 
used as an article of food amongst the poor to a greater extent than at 
present prevails in most parts of England. “ Go where he will,” he says, 

“ the hucksters* shops will be found to exhibit a large pan of fried peas, in 
the centre of which is a; half-pint measure indicative of the manner in which 
it is retailed to the poor, and a good and sensible food it is. This is a matter 
of no small importance when we consider their value in a muscle-making 
point of view, .and if it be known that lib of peas .is equal to about 201b of 
potatoes in real feeding and strength-giving properties, no country need regret 
the loss of the latter fickle plant, if it has a good store of peas to fall back upon.” 

If this calculation be correct, a coomb of peas, weighing perhaps sixteen stone, 
at 24s., which is more than their present price, would be equal in point of 
nourishment to eighty bushels of potatoes, costing, at 6s. per bushel, £2 Q. 
But, according to the table of Professor Johnston, which is more nearly in 
agreement with the report of the members of the French Institute, the pro¬ 
portion of nourishment in potatoes, as compared with peas, is about one to 
five. But even at this rate, potatoes at 6s. a bushel are four times as dear ag 
peas, considering their relative nutriment. 
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STATISTICS. 

• _____ 

More than 1,000 years ago the Chinese built suspension bridges of more 
than 400 feet span. 

Ten days per annum is the average sickness of human life. About the age 
of thirty-six the lean man'generally becomes fatter, and the fat man leaner. 

In the year ending the 30th of June last, the Great Northern Company 
paid no less a sum than £26,312, under the head of compensation for 
accidents and losses. 

It has been calculated that Paris at present covers a space of 78,080,000 
yards. It contains 148,800 trees, occupying a space equal to 336,800 square 
yards. The trees consist of horse chesnuts, elms, acacias, lime trees, and 
others. It is estimated that these trees cover with their shade a space of 
220,200,000 yards, sufficient to protect 1,586,000 individuals from the rays of 
the sun. 

Postage in Austria. —The increase in the number of letters in Austria 
since the reform in the postal system in that country has been considerable. 
In 1850 the number of letters transmitted amounted to only 29,700,000, but 
in 1859 it was 62,000,000. The conveyance of money through the post j 
increased from 318,000,000 florins to 630,000,000. j 

Statistics of London Nationalities. —In London there is represented 
every nation in the world. More than half the adult population of London 
■were born in the provinces. It contains more Scotch descendants than there 
are inhabitants in Edinburgh, more Irish than in Dublin, 100,000 more 
Romanists than in Rome, and more Jews than in Palestine. There are 
also there no less than 60,000 Germans, 30,000 French, and 6,000 Italians; 
a very large number of Asiatics from all parts of the East, and many who 
still worship their idols. The West Indies and North and South America are 
also largely represented. It is a place in which both social and moral oppo¬ 
sites meet. According to the last police statistics, there are 20,641 children 
at large on the Sundays, and according to the Registrar-General’s report, 
more than one person dies every week from starvation. About every eighth 
adult person dies in the London hospitals, in connection with twelve of which 
there were in one year 335 out-patients.—M r. Phillips’s Speech on City 
Missionaries. 

A Mighty Rivers —The Amazon, in South America, the largest river in 
the world, has an area of drainage nearly three times as large as that of all 
the rivers of Europe that empty themselves into the Atlantic. This plain is 
covered with a dense forest, through which the only paths are those made 
by the river and its tributaries. This forest is literally impenetrable. 
Humboldt remarks that two mission stations might be only a few miles apart, 
and yet the residents would require a day and a half to visit each other, along 
the windings of small streams.. The wild animals themselves get involved in 
such impenetrable masses of wood, (even the jaguar,) that they live for a long 
time in the trees, a terror to the monkeys, whose dominions they have invaded. 
The trees measure from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and the intervals are 
.Occupied by shrub-like plants, which here, in these tropical regions, become 
arborescent. The Amazon is navigable for 2,000 miles from the ocean; it is 
nearly 100 miles wide at its mouth, in some places 600 feet deep; and its 
torrent projects, as it were, into the ocean more than 300 miles, perceptibly 
altering its waters at this distance from the American shore. 


VAR I ETI ES. 


Do any of our pretty milliners know why they are called so ? Not one in a 
million. The name comes from Milan, the city from which Milan-ary goods 
were first imported into England. 

> Nana Sahib, it is said, is still alive, having had a sham funeral, and made 
bis escape to the North through a pass to the other side of the snowy 
range, with a considerable number of men. This is not at all improbable. 

A charter, granted ill 1291 to the monks of Dunfermline by William de 
Oberwill, Lord of Pettincrieff, confers the right to dig for coal wherever they 
choose, except arable land, “ only for their own use, and not for sale.” This 
is the earliest mention of coal-digging in Scotland. 

Bazaars and Lotteries. —It has hitherto been uot unusual for the 
articles left unsold at bazaars, held for building or charitable purposes, to 
be disposed of afterwards by lottery. It appears, however, that that method 
of dealing with them is quite illegal, and, if practised in future, may be 
attended by unpleasant results. The Solicitor of the Treasury has just 
pointed out to some promoters of a bazaar at Stourbridge, that their proposal 
to hold a lottery would render them liable to heavy penalties, and it has been 
found necessary to abandon the scheme. 

Street Railways in the Metropolis. —The necessary measurements 
have been made at the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, preparatory to the 
commencement of the works for a tramway, by way of experiment, in that 
locality. The tramway is to be of a similar kind to that already successfully 
completed at Birkenhead, and will extend along Victoria Street, Westminster, 
commencing at the New Westminster Hotel, and ending at the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. Mr. W. J. Curtis has also received permission from the Com¬ 
missioners of the Metropolitan Roads to lay down a line of trams along the 
Liverpool Road at Islington. The rails are now on the ground, and within a 
very brief period the public will have an opportunity of judging of the value 
of the system. 

Spontaneous Fires. —Numerous and extensive fires continue to rage in 
the metropolis. Night after night the dome of St. Paul’s and other important 
buildings have been lighted up by conflagrations Which have caused loss to 
the extent of many thousands ot pounds. Few persons remember such a 
Continued succession of large fires, which seem to have happened without the 


cause being clear. It has been said that certain conditions of the atmos¬ 
phere, even when the heat is not great, contribute to spontaneous combus¬ 
tion. If this be so, great care should be taken of lucifer matches, which are 
liable to cause much mischief. We have heard persons remark lately that 
they have seen these matches explode without friction or other obvious cause. 
Many of the fires in dwellings and manufactories are caused by lucifer 
matches. They ought to be kept in close tin or iron boxes.— Builder . 

Italian Romance.— The Official Journal in Naples relates the following 
romantic tale :—“ On the 1st of May the house of Matilda Rossi, of Roccabas- 
cerana, was attacked, her husband killed, and she herself carried off by a 
galley slave, who had escaped, with whom she has lived ever since in the 
mountains. Matilda swore to avenge her husband; and on the 28th of July, 
Majo having sent out his band on some expedition, she remained behind dn. 
the plea of illness. Rising early on the following morning she took a gun, 
shot the brigand, and then presented herself to the authorities, of Aveliino, 
who consigned her to the prisons of Santa Maria. There Garibaldi found 
her, and ordered her to be set at liberty, and was thanked in the name of public 
morality. Soon after a young woman, tall, of rather a severe bearing, with 
dark hair and eyes, presented herself to the dictator and his staff in the rail¬ 
way station at Oaserta. It was Matilda Rossi; and the Dictator, taking her 
with him in his carriage, made her sit by his side as far as Cancelli.” 

Migration of Birds. —A year or two ogo, happening to be engaged in 
making a tour in the Mediterranean, and being on April 21 on board a steam 
vessel exactly half way between the islands of Cerigo and Malta, on my way 
to the latter place, a large number of birds flew on board, evidently performing 
their annual migration from the coast of Africa. They were principally the 
common titlark, though among the number were wheat-ears, a fern owl or 
two, as well as various swallows. The whole of them seemed much fatigued. 
Flights of turtle-doves passed the ship the whole day. A few alighted for a 
few minutes in the rigging, but showed no symptoms whatever of exhaustion, 
and high over head were flocks of vultures or eagles, proceeding as leisurely 
as rooks of an evening on their way to their roostmg-places. Now the 
distance of the spot I mention from the coast of Africa in two directions is 
just 230 miles, and as near as possible just about as far from the 
coast of Italy, as well as the Morea. The flight of these birds, therefore, 
from laud to land, could not have been less than 480 miles. Many 
of the titlarks, though in a state of exhaustion, left the ship, to my 
astonishment, after a rest of an hour or so only, and proceeded on their 
journey, flying but a few feet apparently from the surface of the water. The 
weather at this time was beautifully fine. At Malta a few days after, a friend 
who had been at sea about the same time informed me that a flight of the 
small Passerine owl had alighted on board his ship; and in the market I 
observed quantities of these owls, as well as bee-birds, and a number of 
common cuckoos, which it appeared had been caught at night in the quail 
nets. How such a bird as a titlark can perform at a stretch such a journey 
as a sea voyage of 480 miles, is one of the facts far beyond our comprehension; 
but that they do so my statement is surely sufficient ocular demonstration,— 
I The Field. 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 


I was sought for at noon, in the deep blue 
sky, 

While careering clouds pass’d quickly by ; 

And at eve, when the sun was sinking to 
rest, 

On his gorgeous bed in the golden west— 
But I was not there. 

A youth rode forth in the early morn, 

Cheerily onward with hound and horn. 

He clear’d the woodland, he rush’d thro’ 
the vale; 

Unheeding the tempest he breasted the 
gale— 

But 1 was not there. 


! Lonely he stood on the sea-girt shore, 

| Heedless alike of the ocean’s roar 
i Or the sparkling sands, as the restless 
| waves 

Rua|h’d carelessly onwards to meet their 
graves— 

But I was not there. 

He turn’d from the sea, and he smote his 
breast, 

As he vow’d to discover my place of rest; 

‘ In earth, sea, and sky, he had sought in 
vain, 

I So he hoped in the Mine his prize to gain— 
I And I was found there. D. 


CHARADE. 


TAy first you’ll see with many a bough 
In lofty grandeur rise, 

Majestie as the mountain’s brow, 
Aspiring to the skies ; 

Throughout the year in forests wide, 
Array’d in robes of verdant pride. 

My next as well adorns the earth, 

In autumn you may see 
A splendid fruit that has its birth 
On many a branching tree ; 


When fearful risks the schoolboys 
run, 

If they can only taste but one. 

A fruit of fame it long hath been, 

That brought to us much ill. 

But yet my whole , when it is seen. 
Appears more tempting still; 

For where the choicest fruits abound 
Not one superior can be found. 

Viles. 


REBUS. 

Geographical Rebus.—A town in Kent; an ancient city and seaport of Egypt; a 
town in Wales ; a town in Chinese Tartary ; a river in Spain ; a river in Wales ; a riyer 
in Ireland ; a large river of Asiatic Russia ; a town in France ; a seaport in Dorset¬ 
shire ; a great manufacturing town in Lancashire ; a city in Italy; a seaport in Scot¬ 
land ; and a small island in the North Sea. The initials, read downwards, form the 
name of an English town ; the finals, read downwards, the name of the historical 
character who gained the victory in a battle fought near that town. Dora M. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A deceased nobleman left two sons and one daughter; his wealth was £1,000,000 
sterling; his will was that the same should be divided in proportion into one-third 
one-fourth, and one fifth parts; the eldest son to have the one-third, the youngest soil 
the one-fourth, and the daughter the one-fifth part. What was each child’s fortune ? 

2. A surveyor having a field to set out in the form of a rectangular parallelogram 
lost the dimensions, but recollected that the side and end together, were 645 feet and 
the area 100 ,100 feet. What is the length of the side and end respectively ? Nestor. 

3. A person lends £5 the interest being determined thus: the borrower divides the 

£5 into any two sums he pleases, say a; and y, and on x agrees to pay x per cent., but 
upon y, r per eent.^ r being the same whatever y may be; now he chooses x=£3 ; 
and .*• V £ (p x)— £2, what rate of interest did he pay on the loan, supposing 2 r to 
be the lowest rate which the arrangement admits ofT D. T. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

When is the soup likely to run out of the saucepan ?—-When there is a 
leek in it. 

“I’ll let you know when I come again,” as the rheumatism said to 
the shoulder. 

Boa constrictors are the most affectionate creatures living—-always ready 
to embrace anybody. 

Rhyming lovers generally woo their sweethearts in such wretched verse 
that it is no wonder so many of them are jilted. 

A young lady in Sussex advertises for the young man that “ embraced an 
opportunity,” and says if he will come to their town he can do better. 

The President of a debating society lately decided that the “milk of 
human kindness ” literally meant milk punch, with a little nutmeg in it. 

It was wittily but somewhat ungallantly said that a woman is the very 
reverse of her mirror—the one reflects without talking, the other talks without 
reflecting. 

An attorney having died in poor circumstances, one of his friends observed 
that he had left but few effects. “ That is not much to be wondered aQfc’ said 
another; “ for he had but few causes.” 

“ Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow to a noisy lad, “ what are you 
hollering for when I go by?”—“ Humph!” returned the pert boy, “what 
are you going by for when I am hollering ? ” 

“ I will and bequeath,” said Pat, “ to my beloved wife Bridget all my pro¬ 
perty without reserve, to my oldest son Patrick one half of the remainder, and 
to Dennis my younger son, the rest. If anything is left, it may go to 
Terence O’Carty, in sweet Ireland.” 

“ Ah ! ” said a pious Sunday school teacher; “ah, Caroline Jones, what do 
you think you would have been without your good father and pious mother?” 
—“ I suppose, mum,” said Caroline, who was very much struck with the soft 
appeal, “ I suppose, mum, as I should ha’ been a horphan.” 

A young lady who was employed in braiding a guard-chain for a gentle¬ 
man’s watch, was asked what it was for. “A bell-rope, sir,” replied she. 
—“I acknowledge it is a belle- rope,” rejoined he, “and a pretty one, too; 
but I suspect we shall find a beau attached to it when it is finished.” 

“ Hallo, driver, your wheel is going round!” sang out a little urchin to a 
cab-driver, who was driving furiously through the street the other day. Cabby 
pulled up and looked anxiously first on one side and then on the other. 
“You needn’t look now, it is stopped!” coolly added the provoking little 
rascal. 

A farmer once hired a Vermonter to assist in drawing logs. The Yankee, 
when there was a log to lift, generally contrived to secure the small end, for 
which the farmer rebuked him, and told him always to take the butt-end. 
Dinner came, and with it a sugar-loaf Indian pudding. Jonathan sliced off 
a generous portion of the largest part, giving the farmer the wink, and 
exclaimed, “ Always take the butt-end! ” 

“My dear sir,” said Dr. Cowheel the other day to Bob Dry, the famous 
cricketer, “ My dear sir, you must really think of having your son vaccinated 
without delay. Splendid discovery, vaccination, ahem! The immortal 
Jenner.”—“ Ah, yes, just so,” replied Bob, “splendid discovery, and all that 
sort of thing; but don’t you think, doctor, it’s just possible that since that 
time its virtue may have somewhat de-jennerated ? ” 

The Duchess of Kingston was* remarkable for having a high sense of her 
own dignity. Being one day detained in her carriage by the unloading of a 
cart of coals in a very narrow street, she leaned with botn her arms upon the 
door, and said to the man, “ How dare you, sirrah, stop a woman of quality 
in the street ? ”—“Woman of quality?” replied the man. “Yes, fellow,” 
rejoined her Grace, “don't you see my arms on my carnage?”—“Yes,” 
replied he, “I do ; and a pair of coarse arms they are.” 

“I want something for a broncritical affliction,” said Mrs. Partington to 
Dr. J. Alap. The doctor, with that smiling urbanity which is a distinguishing 
feature at the West-end, told her that he could prepare something that he 
thought would help her. Filling a small bottle, he handed it to her. “ This 
isn’t the Pictorial Syrup, is it? ” she inquired. “Because,” continued she, 
“ that creates a nashua, and raises my expectations. I only want a simple 
lucubration for the throat.” He assured her it was just what she wanted. 
She thanked him and departed. 

When Grose, the antiquary, who was as gross and fat a man as Falstaff, 
was on the coast of the Isle of Wight, sketching Hurst Castle for one of his 
works, he was taken by the natives for a French spy. Seeing their menacing 
gestures, and hearing their shouts of “ spy,” “ traitor,” &c., the ponderous 
antiquary lost all patience, and rushing forward, threw open his enormous 
waistcoat, slapping his ventral department, and exclaimiug, “ There, you 
rascals! Do these look anything like ,French?” The argument held 
good, and he was suffered to finish his sketch in peace. 

A distinguished author being overtaken in a shower took refuge under a 
portico at the west end of London. A young and beautiful lady who was at 
the parlour window, after looking attentively at him for a moment, sent a 
servant out with an umbrella. The next day the delighted author dressed 
himself up in his best style, and, as the umbrella was an old one, laid it aside 
as a souvenir, and purchasing one of the costliest taste, called on the lady to 
return her flattering loan. She received the new umbrella evidently without 
remarking the change, and after listening, with curious gravity, to the rather 
pressing tenderness of the dramatist’s acknowledgments, she suddenly com¬ 
prehended that he was under the impression she was enamoured of him, and 
forthwith explained that as he had stood in the way of an expected visit from 
her intended, she had sent him the umbrella to get him off the steps. 


The Fittest Dower for a Widow. —A wi-dower. 

A Palpable Hit. — Old Gent : “Don’t cry, little boy. Did he hit you on 
purpose ? ” Injured Party: “ No, sir, he hit me on the head.” 

A Racy Rema'kk. —Persons who sport money at races are likely to come 
into connection with good company, or, at all events, they are continually 
with their betters. 

Pity for the Softer Sex. —The ladies really are to be pitied. What 
with the corset-makers continually steeling their crinolines ana boning their 
stays, the men stealing their hearts, and time remorselessly robbing many of 
them of the “fair roses on their cheeks,” they have enough to do totetain 
their equanimity. 

The Earl and the Lady’s Maid. —A pert lady’s maid, who had not 
been at Petworth before, on her first arrival mistook the Earl of Egremont 
for one of his own servants. She met him crossing the hall as the bell was 
ringing for the servants’ dinner, and said, “ Come, old gentleman, you and I 
will go to dinner together, for I can’t find my way in this great house.” He 
gave her his arm, and led her to the room where the other maids were 
assembled at their table, and said, “You dine here. I don’t dine till seven 
o’clock.” 

Proof of Rationality. —A man residing at some distance from a near 
relative, received a message one cold evening in December to hasten to his 
residence, as he was in a dying state. When he arrived he was told that his 
relative was a little better, but that his reason had entirely left him. The 
sick man presently turned his head, saying in a faint voice, “ Who is that ?” 
He was informed that it was his relative. “ Oh, ah,” said he, “yes, yes. 
He must be a-cold. Make him good warm toddy—yes, some toddy.”— 
“He ain’t crazy,” said the visitor to the friends standing round; “he talks 
very rationally.” 9 

A Lawyer on Law. —Though so great an adept in .jurisprudence, the 
present Lord Chancellor, when Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, was very 
little inclined to enter into a lawsuit himself (a caution rather peculiar to all 
great lawyers). One night, on his return to Knightsbridge, his steward 
came in to tell him that one of his tenants had cut down two great trees upon 
a farm of which his lordship was proprietor. “ Well,” said Lord Campbell, 
“ and what did you say to him ? ”—“ Say to him ! why I told him we should 
trounce him well with a law-suit.”—“ Did you ? ” said his lordship. “ Then 
you must carry it on yourself, for I shall not trouble my head about it.” 

“ Here Comes Bobtail.” —When General Lafayette was on his last visit 
to America, Independence Hall, in the State House at Philadelphia was 
opened, in order that the public might have a chance to shake hands with the 
friend of Washington. Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, being one of the 
committee to introduce the “great unwashed,” there was a circle formed, on 
one side of which stood the general and the judge; those wishing to be 
introduced being obliged to walk across from the opposite side, and after 
paying their respects, retire to make way for others. One individual, who, 
from his manner, evidently thought it the most important event of his 
life, being dressed within an inch thereof, was seen elbowing his way 
through the dense mass congregated near the door, and the pres¬ 
sure took off his coat-tails, leaving nothing but the body of his otherwise 
faultless dress-coat. In his excitement he knew nothing of his loss; but 
having gained the front of the circle, he strode across the vacant space with 
the air of a man who thinks he is creating a sensation. And you’d better 
belteve he thought right; for the moment the judge saw him coming he 
turned to the general, saying, “ I have introduced you to Tag and Rag—now 
here comes Bobtail! ” 

The Jew’s Bet. —A Jew in a tavern, in the town of Endingen, saw a 
merchant, whom he seemed to recognise. “ Are you one of the good men 
I with whom I had the pleasure to travel from Basel to Strasburg, on the 
I Rhine ? ” The merchant assented, and asked: “ Have you, my fcllow- 
i traveller, since we met, done much trade ? ” The Jew, instead of answering, 
asked, “Did you make a good speculation at the Fair? If so, I should 
like to propose a bet to you; that is, I bet that you cannot repeat three 
words after me, as I say them.” The merchant, thinking that a few 
pence, more or less, would make no difference to him, replied, “ Say on.” 
The Jew said, “ Cutler.” The merchant repeated “ Cutler.” Next “ Bagpipe,” 
and bagpipe was responded to. The Jew smiled, and said, “Wrong.” 
The merchant, puzzled, bethought himself where the mistake could be; but 
| the Jew, taking a piece of chalk out of his pocket, made a stroke, and said, 

I “ One sixpence for me.” Again the Jew commenced, and said, “ Olive oil.” 
The merchant said, “ Olive oil.”—“Tanner.”—“Tanner.” The Jew smiled 
again, and said, “ Wrong.” And so on the sixth time, when the merchant 
said, “Now I will pay you, if you can show me how I was wrong.” The 
Jew said, “ You never said the third word, 1 Wrong,’ and accordingly I won 
the bet.” The merchant paid, and the Jew had made money as he went 
along. 

WOMAN’S VANITY. 

Though she is old k she thinks she's What’s more, she thinks she’s quite “ a 
young, Blue,” 

And yet there’s no insanity ; Although there’s much inanity ; 

What can it be deludes her thus ? How can she think herself a wit ? 

Pshaw! only woman’s vanity. Go ask a woman’s vanity ! 

She wears gay clothes of vai*ious hues, But ladies, though her fault we see, 

Oh, weakness of humanity ! Let’s treat her with urbanity; 

And then she tips her cap awry, For more or less we all have got 

Which shows a woman’s vanity. A spice of woman’s vanity. Kate M. 
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